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Beginning This Week in THE NATION 





The Christian Science Censor 


A series of articles which disclose in all its convolutions 
the censorship organization of the Christian Science 
Mother Church, and how it operates in suppressing 
distasteful or “undesirable” news. In this issue: “The 
Machinery of Suppression.” Next week: “Obnoxious 








Books.” 
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under the general title, : ; lined hi by Oswald Garrison Vil- 
“Divorce and After”— SERIES outlined on this lard on the Contempor- 
a unique approach to the page have been added to a ary American Press—a 


shrewd and enlightening 


divorce problem in that 
account of the current 


it accepts the institution particularly strong run of 


as an inescapable social single features packed with publishing situation as 
fact and proceeds timely and valuable informa- regards news and the use 
straight to a well docu- and control of it. A rank- 
mented factual examina- tion not obtainable elsewhere. ing feature in any com- 
tion of its effects. pany. 























Send ONLY ONE DOLLAR with the coupon below to obtain the 
three feature series and all that goes with them. Four additional 
monthly payments of $1 each will bring you The Nation for a whole 
year (52 issues). Immediate action is imperative. 
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For the ONE DOLLAR enclosed, enter my subscription to begin with the February 5 number containing, 
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40,000 Families already own 


HOME 


EDUCATION 


Completely New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


An AMAZING SUCCESS. That is the 
only way to describe the reception of this new 
14th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Fresh from the presses, this newest, great- 
est Britannica has won immediate and enthu- 
siastic acceptance everywhere. Its popularity 


has swept the country overnight. . 
Already it is in 40,000 homes. Al- 
ready it has given thousands of men, 
women and children a new enthusiasm 
for learning, wider interests, new ambi- 
tion. And now you can buy it—have 
it delivered to you immediately—at an 
amazingly low price. 
“Home Education” includes 
the entire family 


Published at a cost of more than 
$2,000,000, made new from cover to 
cover, the new Britannica is utterly 
unlike any other encyclopaedia you 
have ever known, It is built on an en- 
tirely new plan. A book primarily of 
today—yet of tomorrow, too. 

This amazing book actually brings 
into the family circle a powerful new 
influence. It brings culture. It brings 
knowledge, new opportunity. With 
the new Britannica in your home, every 
new day brings new discovery. 

And so the whole family benefits 
through this new kind of home educa- 
tion. Children, especially, make rapid 
progress when the new Britannica is at 
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FOR YOUNG AND OLD ALIKE 
Children love to browse through these fascinating volumes. 


The new Britannica assists with school work, brings 
out unsuspected talents, helps children “find themselves.” 


THE MAHOGANY BOOKCASE TABLE SHOWN ABOVE IS INCLUDED WITH EACH SET 


hand. It helps them in their school 
work, answers their myriad questions, 
teaches them to rely on themselves. 


A complete library with 
15,000 illustrations 

Here is the Britannica you have 
been waiting for. A modernized, human- 
ized Britannica, More interesting— 
with articles by 3,500 world authorities. 
More colorful—with 15,000‘new illus- 
trations from all corners of the world. 
More practical than ever—with every 
word keyed to the needs of this modern 


“6° —_ SPECIAL OFFER 
New low price—$5 down 
Yet the new Britannica is 


you can own it—at a new low price, 

Get the new Britannica now—while 
the present offer lasts. Take advantage 
of our easy payment plan. A deposit of 
only $5 brings you without delay a 
complete set, with the handsome book- 
case table included. Before you forget 
—fill out the coupon below. 


FREE illustrated booklet 


Clip this coupon now. It brings you, with- 
out obligation on your 
part,ourFreeillustrated 
booklet containing 
maps, color platesand 
specimen pagesfrom 
the NEW Britannica. 
Fill out the coupon 
and mail today. 













not expensive. It costs less 
than any other completely 
new Britannica published in 
the last sixty years, Mass pro- 
duction has brought this in- 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City Nat. 3-B 1 
Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Britannica together 


with low price offer, etc. 








valuable book within the reach “—— 
of every American family. Now 
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LONDON—A MILESTONE? 


The present Disarmament Conference in 
London may well be the most significant 
event of the present century. 


Important decisions may be taken by the 
principal nations of the world bringing the 
dream of idealists for centuries—a condition 
of world peace—close to accomplishment. 


The Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 


will give a sympathetic and, what is more 
important, an accurate and unbiased account 
of this epoch-making conference. 


It will also interpret the entrancing experi- 
ment of democratic government in England, 
where Labor guides the destines of an 
empire. 

It is a store-house of information on inter- 
national politics, European trends of thought, 
current English literature, and cultural de- 
velopments the world over. 


At all times The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly keeps its readers advised of progress 
in international affairs. 


To leaders of intelligence in more than sixty 
countries, it is a constant source of reliable 
information on all important world happen- 
ings and a faithful guide in keeping their 
viewpoint on vital events, clear and un- 


prejudiced. 





THe MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, 
| 220 West 42nd Street, 
| New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find $3.00 for which send THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY for 


one year to the below address. 
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“Brimming with 
Human Interest’’ 


FOR THE 


DEFENCE 


The Life of 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall 


By EDWARD MARJORIBANKS 


Unflagging Interest 


||| “A vast mine of criminal literature. The 
||| reviewer, to whatever pitch of interest he 
| may have been aroused, and to what un- 
| flagging attention he may have been held, 
| cannot in any wise reproduce the book .. . 
| Brimming with what is commonly called 
| ‘human interest.” —New York Times. 


Thrilling Biography 


“It is by all odds the most inspiring and 
thrilling biography now available... A 
book that sparkles with keen logic matched 
against the tricks and the devices and best 
brains of criminal detection.” — Brooklyn 


| | Eagle. 


A Nudge to Connoisseurs 


“Well worth buying, if only for the large, 


| generous portions the author supplies of 
| accounts of his subject’s most celebrated 


cases. And most of the best ones in 


| England these forty years are set out 
| again in these pages. Once more a nudge 
| to connoisseurs.” — William Bolitho in the 


New York World. 


FOR THE DEFENCE 


Fifth Large Printing 


At all Bookstores 





$5.00 
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F THE NAVAL CONFERENCE in London has gone 
to work slowly and quietly we see no reason for discour- 
agement therein. Indeed, we count it as a good omen that 
there has been a great drop in the number of columns of 
forecasting, gossip, rumor, wild supposition, and anonymous 
assertion which came over the cables during the first days 
of the meeting. Our American correspondents over there 
are reported to be amazed that the conference quickly dis- 
appeared from the first pages of the British dailies. The 
latter are more accustomed than we to the slow give and take 
of international gatherings. Meanwhile, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald has given further proof of England’s sincerity by 
ordering the complete abandonment of the two cruisers the 
Admiralty had under way, on which he temporarily stopped 
work last summer. We, on the other hand, despite Mr. 
Hoover’s assertion to the contrary, are continuing to build 
the cruisers we had laid down. Furthermore, in London the 
French and Italians have locked horns on the question of 
parity, and the Americans appear to have won agreement to 
their demand that cruisers and smaller craft be discussed 
before the battleship is considered. If this delay is trying to 
the American public let it utilize the time to send by letter 
and by telegram to the White House and to London its 
insistence that something worth while be accomplished. 











OUD IS THE WAILING in automobile circles 
because the proposed tariff against American motor 
cars, which, if adopted, will practically exclude our motor 
products from the market, has reached the French Parlia- 
The only ray of comfort is that the Temps, the 
semi-official organ of the government, has come out against 
the plan on the ground that Tardieu does not care to engage 
in a tariff row with the United States just now. Whether 
this bill is in the nature of a bargaining move or not, there 
is no question of the danger of a pan-European combination 
against us comprising Germany, France, Italy, Austria, 
Belgium, and Czecho-Slovakia. The plan is to fix a quota 
of American cars for each country beyond which none may 
be imported. As for a higher tariff, Dr. Allmers, head of 
the German industry, is not in favor of it, because, he says, 
“we do not want increased prices, we only desire a larger 
share of the German market.” He declares that there are 
today only seventeen German automobile factories compared 
with fifty-nine before the war, while the motor-truck manu- 
facturers have dwindled from thirty-nine to ten. If this six- 
nation combination becomes a reality it will have its politi- 
cal effect in England, where Mr. Snowden faces the united 
fire of the British manufacturers because he threatens to 
remove the existing protection against foreign cars. 


N THIS SIDE OF THE OCEAN the Senate con- 

tinues slowly to mangle what is left of the House bill. 
It defeated the proposal to levy a duty on hides which 
Senator Hawes declared would add $100,000,000 to the 
cost of living of the American people. The National Shoe 
Retailers Association demands free raw materials and 
admits that, if the tariff on hides should stay on, it will 
increase the cost of shoes to the public and to the retailers. 
No vote has so clearly brought out the clash of interests 
between West and East as this one which leaves the West 
without a duty on hides and the East without its desired 
tariff on boots and shoes. Once more the line-up was 
wholly non-partisan. Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
Democrat, who frequently makes low-tariff speeches, did 
his best to convince the Senate that putting boots and shoes 
and hides on the free list would ruin these two big indus- 
tries. If our information is correct, it is not so much foreign 
competition which has injured the industry but intersec- 
tional rivalry within the United States. By contrast Sena- 
tor Hawes, Republican, of Missouri, declared emphatically 
that Missouri produces more boots and shoes than any other 
State and that it is unequivocally for keeping them on the 
free list. As for the Progressives, even Senator Norris 
voted for the duty on hides, as did all the others of this 
group except Senators Blaine and La Follette. Finally, on 
January 27, the Senate upheld the duties on rayon. 


Bt BRUTALITY and lawlessness have again 
blackened the disgraceful record of the New York 
police. The occasion this time was a meeting which some 
two hundred Communists undertook to hold in front of the 
City Hall on Saturday, January 25, in protest against the 
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shooting of a Communist picket by the police on January 17. 
As usual, the promoters of the meeting ignored the legal 
requirement of a police permit, and the hour chosen, just 
before one o'clock, coincided with the rush-hour exit of thou- 
sands of employees from nearby offices and shops. A mere 
handful of police, acting without violence, would almost 
certainly have sufficed to prevent the meeting and keep the 
crowd moving. Instead, a hundred patrolmen and twenty- 
five mounted policemen charged the crowd, clubbing, striking 
with their fists, and riding down men and women indis- 
criminately and driving them to refuge in buildings and the 
elevated-railway station. A reporter of the New York 
W orld was clubbed notwithstanding the display of his identi- 
fication card, and Robert Minor, editor of the Communist 
Daily Worker, was painfully injured. The responsibility 
for this outrage rests first upon the police; next upon Grover 
Whalen, Police Commissioner, under whose sole authority 
the police of the city act; and next upon Mayor Walker, who 
appointed Whalen and keeps him in office. 


FTER THE CABINET MEETING on January 21 
President Hoover announced, on the basis of informa- 
tion furnished him by the Department of Labor, that there 
had been a distinct increase of employment all over the coun- 
try during the ten days just past. According to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, Secretary Davis said that January 1 
actually marked the turn, but that it was not entirely evident 
until January 6, when reports showed a steady gain. On the 
day following President Hoover’s announcement Frances 
Perkins, State Industrial Commissioner for New York, de- 
clared that figures at her disposal showed a steady decline in 
employment in that State since October. In a careful factual 
statement, quoting figures from more than 50 out of the 1,700 
concerns regularly reporting, Miss Perkins pointed out that 
seven out of eleven groups of industries showed an actual de- 
cline in employment during the first fifteen days of January, 
while four showed a slight increase. By contrast with her 
information, based on actual statistical reports, she indicated 
that the Washington outgiving, purporting to show condi- 
tions during the preceding ten days, could not possibly have 
any adequate statistical basis. On the next day Secretary of 
Labor Davis, apparently without alleging a single definite 
fact in support of his previous statement, characterized as 
“unfortunate” any attempt to make “politics out of the 
situation.” We agree with the secretary, but we do not think 
that Miss Perkins is the guilty party. 


HE EXTRAORDINARY FINANCIAL plight of 

Chicago has attracted nation-wide attention during the 
past week. With policemen, firemen, teachers, hospital 
nurses, and court and other employees all unpaid to the 
extent of more than $11,000,000, with no money to pay 
mothers’ pensions or to buy coal for the schools and the 
county poor-farm, with $21,000,000 of unsecured debts, 
half of it representing unpaid bills and the other half im- 
properly diverted trust and other surplus funds, with a 
floating debt of $270,000,000 secured by short-term notes, in 
addition to $6,000,000 in outstanding judgments, and with 
the bankers finally refusing to buy any more tax-anticipation 
warrants, the city is in a state of virtual bankruptcy, and a 
citizens’ committee which has finally come forward under 
the leadership of Silas Strawn with the proposal of a further 





loan of $20,000,000 has suggested conditions that resemble 
those of a receivership. Chicago and Cook County have a 
complicated system of government and taxation, with two 
dozen different bodies making separate appropriations and tax 
levies. The three heaviest spenders—the city, the county, 
and the school board—have for years spent their taxes a year 
before collecting them, being allowed under the Illinois law 
to borrow on tax-anticipation warrants up to 75 per cent of 
the tax levies. But beside that, the city has borrowed from 
its trust and surplus funds for the other 25 per cent, the 
county has piled up its outstanding bills till they now come 
to $7,000,000, and the school board has managed to spend 
$24,000,000 more than it took in between 1922 and 1928. 
Three-quarters of all taxes come from real estate, and the 
State Tax Commission in 1928 ordered a reassessment in 
Cook County. The work is still in progress, with tentative 
figures showing a reduction of $400,000,000 in Chicago and 
an increase of $300,000,000 in the “country towns” of the 
county. The latter, needless to say, are fighting the city 
vigorously. Meanwhile, Chicago has collected no real-estate 
taxes since 1928. Mayor Thompson in the crisis plays for 
political position, and Alderman Nelson raises a grave ques- 
tion whether acceptance of the Strawn committee’s terms 
might not weaken, if it did not destroy, the confidence of the 
public in their elected officials. We do not see how anything 
of that sort could happen in Chicago. 


IVE MEN ARE TO GO ON TRIAL at Charlette, 
North Carolina, on February 24 for the killing of Mrs. 
Ella May Wiggins, textile striker who was shot during the 
disturbances attendant on the Gastonia strike last fall. The 
Nation, in its issue of January 8, stated erroneously that a 
trial for the murder of Mrs. Wiggins had already been held. 
The charge is second-degree murder, and Solicitor John G. 
Carpenter of Gaston County, who acted as prosecuting attor- 
ney during the trial of seven textile organizers convicted of 
the murder of Police Chief Aderholt, will prosecute this 
case also. Mr. Carpenter was outraged when petitions for 
a change of venue from Gastonia to Charlotte were received 
favorably by Judge Clement in the Gaston County Superior 
Court; he could not conceive the possibility of a fair trial not 
being held in Gastonia. Fortunately his associate in the trial, 
Attorney General Brummitt—sent by Governor Gardner to 
assist him—thought otherwise. Threats of violence and in- 
timidation directed at mill workers, printed in the Gastonia 
Gazette the day before Mrs. Wiggins was killed, were 
adduced with other testimony to show that a change of venue 
was necessary. Mr. Carpenter, who displayed the utmost 
zeal in the trial of the seven mill workers, will have an 
opportunity to show himself equally zealous in the cause of 
justice when the new trial commences at Charlotte. Gov- 
ernor Gardner has made it clear that he wishes justice to be 
done. And there are evidences that North Carolina is wincing 
under the charges of unfairness in the mill trials leveled at 
it by the rest of the country. 


ISSIONARIES IN CHINA are reported to have 
been greatly disturbed by the statement of Foreign 
Minister Henderson in the House of Commons on January 
22 that “the special treaty privileges possessed by British 
missionaries have been or are in the course of being sur- 
rendered.” As a matter of fact there is nothing new in the 
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statement except a report of progress. The Chamberlain 
memorandum of December 18, 1926, laying down certain 
principles regarding the policy of foreign Powers in China 
to which Great Britain itself was prepared to adhere, clearly 
foreshadowed the relinquishment of all special legal privi- 
leges for foreigners and the recognition of the right of China 
to complete self-government. Mr. Henderson’s statement, 
which was made in reply to a question, was merely an 
enumeration of the steps that have been taken in pursuance 
of a further offer of concessions made by the British Gov- 
ernment in a memorandum of January 27-28, 1927. The 
anxiety of the missionaries is based in part upon their fear 
that the strong anti-Christian agitation in China, joined to 
repeated depredations upon missionary property by lawless 
soldiers, may put an end to missionary work in the interior 
where the authority of the Nanking Government does not 
effectively extend. 


HE PARAGUAY-BOLIVIA difficulty has broken 

out again, with each country, as before, accusing the 
other of invasion of its territory and insult to its sovereignty, 
and with Bolivia sternly announcing that while it would 
“never be guilty of disturbing the peace of America” it 
nevertheless feels “bound to take military measures” to de- 
fend its rights. Just what has happened is not clear, the 
authenticity of certain alleged Bolivian messages which the 
Paraguayan Government has published having been vigor- 
ously denied, but it seems to be agreed that there has been 
an armed collision in the disputed Chaco Boreal region and 
that one soldier on each side has been killed. The interest- 
ing thing about the row is that the protests and appeals of 
Paraguay and the denials and counter-charges of Bolivia 
have been addressed not to their great and good friend at 
Washington, high priest of pan-American comity and pro- 
tector of everything south of the Rio Grande, but. to the 
League of Nations; and that the officials of the League, 
apparently with no fear of Washington before their eyes, are 
actually exerting themselves in an effort to induce Bolivia 
and Paraguay to keep the peace. Shades of Monroe! 


F ANYONE UNACQUAINTED with the autograph 
market were asked to guess which of the later Presi- 
dents of the United States stood highest in value he would 
surely not guess the last one chosen from Ohio. Yet it is a 
fact that a holograph letter of President Harding recently 
brought the amazing price of $1,100. The explanation is 
that, in this day of letters dictated to a stenographer and 
transcribed on the typewriter, Harding wrote few letters 
in his own hand. Cynics insist also that as many as pos- 
sible of his letters were called in and destroyed after the oil 
scandals began to become public. Whether this is gossip or 
founded on fact, the truth is that because of the rarity of his 
letters Harding bids fair in the course of years to pass even 
George Washington as a prize for autograph hunters. A 
fine Washington letter of real historic value can be pur- 
chased for $2,500; his mere signature to a simple Revolu- 
tionary document brings $225. Lincolniana stand very 
high, while the demand for Benjamin Franklin items has 
also run up the prices. Yet one still hears of people des- 
troying letters of great value; the latest case is of a Maine 
woman who cut Lincoln’s signature from a dozen unpub- 
lished letters of his and threw the letters away! 








T IS WITH GREAT REGRET that The Nation 

chronicles the retirement from the management of the 
Columbus, Georgia, Enquirer-Sun of Julian and Julia 
Harris after ten years at the helm of that newspaper. They 
made a great paper, for they gave it courage, integrity, and 
conscience. They knew no class lines and yielded to no 
prejudices. Their minds were attuned to the needs of a new 
world and they had a vision which ranged far beyond the 
shores of their own country. In short, they were devoted 
patriots in the best sense. Unfortunately, they were not too 
good to be true but too good to last, and their paper has 
gone into other hands. Rightly the Pulitzer prize was 
awarded to their daily in 1925 for most distinguished civic 
service “in its brave, energetic fight against the Ku Klux 
Klan, against the enactment of a law banning the teaching 
of evolution, against dishonest and incompetent public offi- 
cials, and for justice to the Negro and against lynching.” 
They made great personal and financial sacrifices, but they 
are responsible for a glorious episode in the history of the 
modern press of America. 


sé FOURNEY’S END,” the powerful war play that has 

been playing more than a year to crowded houses in 
New York, was presented by the New York company the 
other day for the cadets at West Point. It is reported that 
the performers scored the hit of their careers; nowhere have 
they heard such whole-hearted applause as greeted them in 
the United States Military Academy. And though at first 
one is encouraged by the spectacle of young men about to be 
soldiers applauding the picture of the ugliness and futility of 
modern warfare, one pauses for a second thought and won- 
ders if that was what they really were applauding after all. 
Those who lived through the last war saw in Mr. Sherriff’s 
play meaningless sacrifice, unrewarded heroism, futile cour- 
age under fire. Men played the game, decently, uncom- 
plainingly, quietly, although they did not know what it was 
all about. But these youngsters at West Point, to whom 
the war which ended twelve years ago is a faint, boyish 
memory, watched Captain Stanhope go out from his dug- 
out into the sure death that was splintering around his head 
and thought—what? Did they, by any chance, think, as 
young soldiers from time immemorial have thought, how 
glorious, how sweet it is to die thus strongly and bravely? 
We who know better say that it is neither glorious nor 
sweet. But they might make the same answer that a young 
man of twenty-one made not long ago to one of thirty-five: 
“Tt’s all very well for you to talk,” he said. “You've had 
your war. And we'll have ours, too. See if we don’t.” 
Those who love peace must find an answer to this before 
they achieve their desire. 


E DEEPLY REGRET that an error was made in 

our issue of last week in announcing in an editorial, 
The New Magazines, that the Symposium had been taken 
over by the Hound & Horn. This was not true; the 
Symposium will continue to be published as a separate 
quarterly under its present title. The Nation’s statement 
was based on an advertisement which appeared in several 
periodicals announcing that the editorial and business affairs 
of the Symposium had been merged with those of the Hound 
& Horn. This advertisement, we now learn, was inserted 
when negotiations for such a merger were in progress. 
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have come to control our political life let him look 

to Washington. Wherever his glance may fall he will 
behold economic groups struggling to obtain what they con- 
sider fair treatment at the hands of the national legislature, 
or brazenly seeking to control our public life. Purely politi- 
cal issues have largely disappeared; the difference between 
the two parties is simply the measure of their varying 
reactions to agricultural or industrial proposals. There 
is nowhere a clear-cut cleavage on principles between them, 
least of all now on the tariff, as to which it is merely a 
question whether the minority will or will not favor an 
arbitrarily fixed rate lower than the one proposed by the 
majority. Opposition has become a matter of degree. 

Take the numerous investigations now going on. The 
outsider at a distance rages at them, especially if he is a 
business man. He denounces the Senate and the Trade 
Commission as busybodies meddling in concerns other than 
their own. “If Congress would only tend to its business 
and let us alone,” he says, “it would get its work done 
and business would be far better off.” What he does not 
realize is that the Senate investigations are a legitimate and 
necessary part of its job; that by its inquiries it is fulfilling 
a function for which we should have to create some other 
agency if the Senate were not there to play the role of 
general inquisitor. That Washington seethes with business 
investigations is not the fault of the Senate; the responsi- 
bility rests largely with the business men and organizations 
which create situations that compel investigation. It was 
not the Senate that was responsible for the oil-field scan- 
dals. The Senators who carried on that inquiry and those 
who are giving hours and hours to a review of the activities 
of Big Business in various directions would gladly, we believe, 
be spared this duty so that they could give more time to 
their regular law-making functions. 

For example, there is the inquiry into the propaganda 
methods of the electric-light companies and other public 
utilities. This was no gratuitous fishing excursion. The 
facts laid before the Senate were such as to compel it to 
move. On the floor of that body the fight was not as to 
whether there should or should not be an inquiry, for every 
Senator voted for it; the only difference was that the Pro- 
gressives wanted the Senate itself to undertake it, and the 
majority put it into the hands of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, many of them hoping, it must be admitted, that 
the thing would be buried there. The facts brought out 
by the commission related to the acts of the public utili- 
ties; it is the character of these facts, not the inquiry into 
them, which has scandalized the public. The inquiry into 
the radio situation was in its inception no mere hunting 
around for some new field for governmental snooping. 
From the beginning, government control of the radio has 
been taken for granted as absolutely necessary. What has 
given particular prominence to the recent testimony has 
been not merely the question as to how the great broad- 
casting companies were treating the various currents of 
opinion in the United States, and how impartially they 


I F anybody doubts the extent to which economic interests 


were administering the great trusts committed to their 
hands, but whether the United States should or should not 
deliberately create an industrial monopoly in the field of 
air and land and under-water telegraphy. That issue was 
raised by Big Business itself. It cannot complain hereafter if 
the Senate deals often and loudly with this question. 

Again, for the inquiry into the lobby in Washington 
Big Business has only itself to thank. When it hires a 
man like Shearer and the various public-relations counsels 
who have appeared on the witness stand for preposterous 
financial rewards, it must pay the full price. Nor is it 
possible to offset this as the public-utilities companies have 
tried to do by showing how much their business is menaced 
by the activities of various civic bodies intent either on 
public ownership or a far more rigid control of public- 
service corporations. The one represents an open and above- 
board association of public-spirited persons who have nothing 
personally to gain by their propaganda; the other repre- 
sents too often an underhand and corrupting effort to 
impose the will of a small group upon the country. But 
the point we wish to stress is the inevitability with which 
questions like these drift into the arena at Washington. It 
is impossible to assert now that Congress has no right to 
spend its time on purely business affairs. Let an industry 
get into trouble, a canal go bankrupt, like the Cape Cod 
Canal, or weak railroads begin to lose ground, and the shoe 
is on the other foot. Then it is Big Business itself which 
declares that it is the primary function of Congress to take 
an interest in the particular industry affected and to safe- 
guard it from disaster. 

Even more striking is the profound interest awakened 
in Washington itself by the sparring between Congress and 
industry. Many there are interested in the naval con- 
ference at London, but what the more thoughtful legisla- 
tors and press commentators upon Washington events are 
most excited about is the power fight. It is here that the 
great battle is to be waged; it is on this issue that men will 
be finally tried out as to whether they are for the old order 
of private privilege and private exploitation of great natural 
resources, or whether they wish the government to hold 
these resources for the people, and if necessary to operate 
them. The principles which will be established upon this 
issue will have a widespread effect upon all industry and 
upon the government’s relation to it, and today the belief 
prevails that probing into the power question has not yet 
developed the most sensational facts. But whether this is 
so or not, there are other great questions awaiting the action 
of Congress. The whole problem of railroad consolidation 
comes next. Who shall profit by it? The railroads that 
save millions through consolidation, or the public, particu- 
larly the farmers, that so urgently needs lower rates? We 
have no doubt that if all government control could be 
removed the railroads themselves would unify the entire 
system in an extremely short space of time, just as it is 
obvious that if Congress does not prevent there will soon be 
one supreme power company in the United States. Eco- 
nomics is king in Washington. Who shall rule the king? 
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Liquidating the War 


RECISELY what the members of the reparations con- 

ference at The Hague agreed to when, on January 

20, they signed the protocol approving the Young 
Plan cannot be fully known until the texts of the twenty- 
odd documents are published. A curious indefiniteness has 
hung over the reported proceedings of the conference from 
the first. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
for example, stirred up a great political row in Germany by 
insisting that the report of the Young committee which he 
signed was not identical with the Young Plan which Ger- 
many was asked to accept, and even threatened to debar the 
Reichsbank from subscribing to the capital stock of the Bank 
for International Settlements; but no American correspond- 
ent, as far as we have noticed, took the trouble to point out 
wherein, if at all, his contention was well founded. More 
curious still, the bank plan, the most novel feature of the 
Young scheme and a matter of the greatest international 
importance, has hardly figured in the dispatches to the Ameri- 
can press at all. 

The main outlines of the great settlement, on the other 
hand, are clear. Two important modifications have been 
made in the reparations part of the Young proposals. The 
schedules of German annuities have been altered by deduct- 
ing the amounts which Germany will pay directly to the 
United States under the treaty recently concluded, and 
sanctions may be imposed upon Germany for default in its 
payments if the World Court finds that the default has been 
intentional. Preliminary arrangements are also reported 
to have been made for the mobilization of a part of the an- 
nuities in a $300,000,000 loan, and for the allocation of the 
loan among the world’s financial markets. The United 
States, it has been intimated, will be looked to for a sub- 
scription of about one-fourth of the amount, but the loan 
itself probably cannot be floated before May. The vexatious 
question of the non-German reparations, with Hungary 
stubbornly opposing the claims of the Little Entente states, 
has been settled in principle only, the actual working out of 
the details of a complicated compromise being left to a small 
commission sitting at Paris. 

The most important administrative feature of the 
agreement is, of course, the approval of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, the statute of the bank as drafted by 
a commission at Baden-Baden having, apparently, been ac- 
cepted without material change. It will be recalled that the 
bank, as originally planned by the Young committee, was to 
enjoy, in addition to most of the usual banking privileges, 
vast powers of participation in trade and industrial develop- 
ment wherever the directors chose to operate. The volume 
of adverse criticism which this proposal of a gigantic super- 
bank evoked evidently impressed the Baden-Baden commis- 
sion, for in drafting the statute they threw all these general 
provisions overboard and confined the bank strictly to the 
banking field as an agency for handling reparation payments. 
The bank, which is to be located at Basle, will have a capital 
of 500,000,000 Swiss francs (about $96,500,000), one- 
fourth of which must be paid in; it will be entitled to a 
commission of one-tenth of one per cent on the payments 
which it handles; and it will have the use of non-interest- 


bearing deposits of 125,000,000 marks contributed one-half 
by Germany and one-half by Germany’s creditors. A writer 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung estimates that the bank should be 
able to earn 14 per cent on its paid-in capital, but a sub- 
stantial part of its net profits will eventually go to reduce 
the amount of the German annuities. 

Legally, what was done at The Hague does not put the 
new scheme fully into effect; first, because the protocol must 
be ratified by the various governments concerned and, 
second, because the bank cannot be organized until Switzer- 
land has removed a constitutional obstacle to the grant of a 
charter for more than fifteen years. The German pay- 
ments, however, will now be made under the new schedules. 
To the extent that the Hague settlement puts an end to a 
controversy which has embittered European politics for ten 
years, reduces Germany’s burden, provides for the commer- 
cialization of the German annuities and their administra- 
tion through a specially organized bank, and removes all 
justification for the further maintenance of French troops 
in Germany, there will be profound satisfaction over what 
has been achieved. The uncertain element in the transaction 
is the bank, an institution managed by directors most of 
whom will be chosen with an eye to politics, subject to 
political pressure if its course is not satisfactory either to 
Germany or to any of the creditor governments, and so 
contrived, through its provision for American representation 
in its directorate, as to keep up, indirectly at least, America’s 
connection with a reparations issue with which the American 
Government has repeatedly declared it would have nothing 
to do. 


What is ManP 


4 I ‘\ HE appearance of Volume I of the “Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences” (The Macmillan Company, 
$7.50) is another milestone marking the progress 

of the sciences that seek an understanding of man, and 

another achievement of American scholarship. The editor- 
in-chief, Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, McVickar Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Columbia University, empha- 
sizes in the Preface the international character of the under- 
taking, and three-eighths of the 163 contributors to this first 
volume are foreign scholars. Yet the impression remains of 

a prevailingly American work, as was inevitable in view 

of the genesis and execution of the undertaking, and the 

mark of the Columbia group among the Americans is 
unmistakable. 

The project of such an encyclopedia was launched in 
1923 after a good deal of previous discussion of the general 
idea, and the undertaking was definitely organized in the 
spring of 1927 under the sponsorship of the American 
Anthropological Association, the American Association of 
Social Workers, the American Economic Association, the 
American Historical Association, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Psychological Association, 
the American Sociological Society, the American Statistical 
Association, the Association of American Law Schools, and 
the National Education Association. The work has been 
swiftly executed, and it is planned to bring out the fifteen 
volumes constituting the entire monumental undertaking in 
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regular sequence at the rate of three volumes a year. We 
have learned to apply the methods of mass production. not 
only to steel but to scholarship. The volume now in hand 
covers the topics (alphabetically arranged) from Aaronson 
to Allegiance. 

Professor Seligman in the Introduction points out 
that the social sciences have reached the point where their 
further development demands a clear recognition of their 
interrelations. Man after all is one being, not many; his 
economic activity, for example, is not to be wholly under- 
stood aside from a knowledge of his psychological reac- 
tions, his political organization, his religious and other insti- 
tutions, his habits, customs, manners, and morals. There 
may be reasonable doubt whether there can be such a thing 
as a genuine social science, but if there is to be such it must 
certainly be a science of man and not a series of disjointed 
sciences about man. Half the volume in hand, accordingly, 
is taken up with a useful survey, written by a dozen schol- 
ars, of the development of social institutions and thought 
in the Western world from the days of ancient Greece to 
the present, and an account, of more doubtful utility, of 
the growth of the social sciences as disciplines. It seems 
strange that in an undertaking of this scope there should be 
no apparent intention of considering the social thought of 
that half of the human race that lives east of Suez. After 
all, every passing day makes it clearer that the West must 
do its part in adjusting itself to the thought of India and 
China, instead of expecting the adjustment to be all in the 
other direction. 

The final test of a work of this kind must be its 
authoritativeness and usefulness, and not simply its general 
ideas. It is a fair question whether the completely satis- 
factory execution of a task of such magnitude would not 
really require the full-time cooperation over a period of 
years of a considerable group of ripe scholars, rather than 
the handling of the actual editorial work, in large part, by 
younger investigators, however competent; yet the names 
of the editor-in-chief and the associate editor, Alvin Johnson, 
are a guaranty of the scholarly competence of the work, and 
the remarkable list of editorial consultants and the names 
of the contributors to this volume are evidence of a wide 
catholicity in the choice of collaborators. Probably no 
student would be wholly satisfied with every item in the 
book lists that accompany all the articles, but the biblio- 
graphical work appearsetp be generally good. The volume 
in hand contains many excellent articles by men of the first 
rank in their respective fields, and such articles cover an 
extraordinarily wide range of topics. What older ency- 
clopedia, for example, would have contained a discussion 
like that on academic freedom by Arthur O. Lovejoy? The 
treatment of advertising, we think, contains business-school 
ballyhoo as well as social science. Probably no two students 
would agree on just who was to be included in the biogra- 
phies that are to occupy a fifth of the entire space, but cer- 
tainly no one conversant with the difficulties of encyclo- 
pedia-making will question lightly the judgment of con- 
scientious editors either in choice of topics, in space assign- 
ment, or in the selection of writers. A complete appraisal 
must await the appearance of future volumes, but it is not 
too early to praise the boldness of the project, the breadth 
of the conception of social science that it embodies, and the 
speed and efficiency with which the work has been executed. 





Einstein on Peace 


ROFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN, who promul- 
P gated a theory that turned the world of science up- 

side down, uttered by means of a cable dispatch to 
the New York Times the other day a theory of practical 
politics equally revolutionary and world-shaking. Professor 
Einstein has expressed the essence of the almost limitless 
discussions on disarmament and limitation of armaments 
more cogently than many naval conferences could do—or 
have done. We quote his remarks in full: 


It has now become a general recognized axiom that the 
giant armaments of all nations are proving highly injurious 
to them collectively. 

I am even inclined to go a step further by the assertion 
that, under present-day conditions, any one state would in- 
cur no appreciable risk by undertaking to disarm—wholly 
regardless of the attitude of the other states. If such were 
not the case it would be quite evident that the situation of 
such states as are unarmed or only partially equipped for 
defense would be extremely difficult, dangerous, and dis- 
advantageous—a condition which is refuted by the facts. 

I am convinced that demonstrative references to arma- 
ments are but a weapon in the hands of the factors inter- 
ested in their production or in the maintenance and develop- 
ment of a military system for financial or political-egotistic 
reasons. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the educational effect 
of a first and genuine achievement in the realm of disarma- 
ment would prove highly efficacious, because the succeed- 
ing second and third steps would then be immeasurably 
simpler than the initial one; this for the obvious reason that 
the first results of an understanding would considerably 
weaken the familiar argument for national security with 
which parliamentarians of all countries now permit them- 
selves to be intimidated. 

Armaments can never be viewed as an economic asset 
to a state. They must ever remain the unproductive exploi- 
tation of men and material and an encroachment on the 
economic reserves of a state through the temporary con- 
scription of men in the active periods of their lives—not 
to mention the moral impairment resulting from a pre- 
occupation with the profession of war and the moral 
processes of preparing a nation for it. 


This statement makes one or two points worth re- 
peating. First, that the makers of munitions and naval 
armament and the military and naval bodies which use 
them are primarily interested in their perpetuation. We 
may stop and ask ourselves if we are willing to make war 
for the double purpose of giving a general or an admiral a 
job and bestowing largess upon the owner of a munitions 
plant. Put in those simple terms, of course, the answer is 
a flat negative. The second point of importance in Pro- 
fessor Einstein’s statement is that in all probability nothing 
in the world would happen to a country which announced 
that, irrespective of similar action in other countries, it pro- 
posed to scrap its armaments. We are willing to predict that 
any such epoch-making move on the part of a great nation 
would result in similar moves by other great nations. The 
way to disarm—we have said it times without number—is to 
disarm. It is refreshing to hear the world’s most famous 
scientist say the same thing. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


ing Communists. Roger Baldwin, who would have 

stayed the clubs of the police, was to the little reds a 
“sanctimonious petty-bourgeois liberal.” And they have been 
equally severe and silly in their criticism of Norman Thomas 
and of other Socialist leaders who were fighting for human 
rights at a time when most of the Communist crowd were 
still too young to wash behind the ears unaided. All this is 
irritating, and yet none but police would seriously contend 
that irritation was a proper justification for wholesale club- 
bing. The validity of Communist philosophy and practice is 
wholly irrelevant in the matter of the City Hall riot. Life 
can go on sweetly enough even if the left wing on occasion 
stoops to folly, but we of the City of New York are in a 
bad way if our police prove craven brutes disposed to go 
into a clubbing panic on the slightest provocation. 

The issue lies not between the extreme radicals and the 
uniformed force. This is a matter touching the entire citi- 
zenry. Communists may rest assured that I have no inten- 
tion of trying to make them my special wards. It is not 
sentiment so much as self-interest which impels me to suggest 
that there should be loud and insistent popular clamor for 
the immediate resignation of Grover Whalen. It is rather 
fortunate that one of the victims of the police delirium turned 
out to be a respectable business man having no connection 
whatsoever with the Communist Party. Solid and conserva- 
tive citizens have been disposed in the past to take police out- 
rages too calmly. If the victims were radicals or gangsters 
or suspected criminals many have said: “Maybe it wasn’t 
legal, but after all they had it coming to them.” It is well 
to bear in mind that once power gets on a rampage there is 
no telling just where it will stop. 

If conservatives were wise they would be the most pas- 
sionate defenders of civil liberties. After all, it is the stand- 
patter who has the biggest stake in the preservation of things 
as they are. It really is up to him to see that matters move 
smoothly. For instance, the New York Times should ring 
each day with editorial denunciation of police and mob vio- 
lence against I.W.W.’s, Communists, and the various sects 
which are preyed upon by the lawless elements of American 
communities. The Communist who is clubbed may carry 
round a painful injury. He may well bear the fierce per- 
sonal animosity of anyone who is put upon without good 
reason. But there is a singing in his heart as well as his 
head. After all he has managed to build up a case for his 
cause. 

The logic of the police seems even weaker than their 
courage. It has been the Communist custom to refer to the 
members of the force as ‘““Whalen’s Cossacks,” and the police 
seem to feel that they have wiped out that stigma by clubbing 
women and charging crowds with men on horses. I must 
admit that the Communists have all the better of the argu- 
ment. They have gone at least a considerable distance in 
proving their case as far as New York police are concerned. 

And so I do not think that the fight against such out- 
rages should be left in the hands of Socialists or even liberals. 
After all, the people in these groups have never contended 


N O one outside the ranks gets any thanks for defend- 


that the United States of Mr. Hoover was practically Utopia. 
They have admitted that here and there change of one sort 
or another might be essential in the governmental structure, 
both federal and local. The ones to do the worrying are the 
leaders of the groups in power. 

I do not quite believe the complaint of the left wingers 
that incidents such as the recent riot in City Hall Park are 
all a part of a capitalistic plot. It would amaze me to hear 
that any Rockefeller or Morgan had 'phoned to police head- 
quarters saying, “There will be red speeches on the steps 
this noon. Please get rough and club every head in sight.” 
There must be more acumen than that among the captains 
of industry and finance. And still I must admit that many 
of them do not seem quite bright. Consider, for instance, 
the right of free speech. Here in America the defenders of 
it are almost always tabulated as radicals and enemies of the 
existing order. The Civil Liberties Union, for instance, has 
often been attacked by red-baiters and been charged with re- 
ceiving support from Russia. But, as a matter of fact, the 
extreme radical has no great interest in free speech. He is 
apt to class it as a luxury belonging only to the secure and 
sentimental. The Soviets have never scrupled to suppress 
the right at times when it interfered with what they felt 
was a vital program. 

Who then should adopt the orphan? Free speech has 
been largely nourished in this country by the liberals. But 
it seems to me that the child really ought to find a good home 
among the conservatives. Men who sweat at night about red 
and Russian plots surely should have sense enough to desire 
the fullest possible information about the plans and theories 
of all who would overthrow the government. I would not 
walk across a wide street to hear the average run of Com- 
munist oratory. I happen to be not specially inimical to the 
present system though I would much enjoy putting a new 
girder in here and there. But if the whole thing were to be 
uprooted I should not suffer much in any material way. Even 
if confiscation of private property set in the state would 
take only one of my suits and leave the other. I could afford 
to be rather apathetic about free speech and the dangers 
which arise from its suppression. When my millions are 
made I shall feel much more urge to be up and doing in the 
protection of those rights assured by the Constitution. If 
there were in some vault a box of mine filled with gilt-edged 
securities I would make it my business to pay close attention 
to every Communist argument so that I might controvert and 
answer it. Far from chasing reds off the steps of City Hall 
I’d build them a speaker’s platform and say: “Come every 
morning, friends, and talk your heads off. And come in 
numbers so that I can watch you.” 

Most of the agitation for an investigation of the recent 
police panic rests upon the advice that individual offenders 
be punished. Is it so soon forgotten that Grover Whalen 
himself proclaimed the doctrine: “There’s a lot of law at 
the end of a nightstick”? His rash words have come home to 
roost. He ought to go. Conservatives really can’t afford to 
have such an effective propagandist for communism holding 
high office. Herywoop Broun 
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Naval Politics at London 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


London, January 14 
HE British situation on the eve of the conference is an 
i interesting and unusual one. One might have 
anticipated cries from the Conservative element of 
the Opposition to the effect that the defenses of the country 
were being endangered by the Labor Government. The 
issue is over the question of the battleship. The public 
seems to have seized pretty clearly the point that if there 
is to be any real reduction of armaments at all as the result 
of this conference, of a kind, that is, which will relieve the 
taxpayer or achieve a general appeasement of fears, then it 
can only come about through the virtual abolition of the 
big fighting ship, either by immediate scrapping, which is 
rather too much to hope, or by an agreement not to replace 
ships over 10,000 tons when their normal term of life 
expires. The support for this campaign comes to an amazing 
degree from Conservative quarters: the London Times, 
the Spectator, Mr. Garvin in the Observer, and even in 
some degree from the Beaverbrook and Rothermere press. 
The very admirals themselves have in some measure joined 
in the campaign. Admiral Sir Charles Richmond, admit- 
tedly one of the ablest minds of the navy, has been writing 
a series of cogent and forceful articles, stressing the techni- 
cal absurdity of these monsters; and making it perfectly 
clear that they are not a type of ship which has any “police” 
justification such as can be pleaded for the smaller type of 
cruiser; and that the only reason for their existence is that 
other nations possess them. 

Thus the Government, with strong pacifist leanings, 
is assured beforehand of a large amount of Conservative sup- 
port in a real measure of disarmament. Certainly any 
general opposition in public opinion could be discounted 
beforehand. Yet, say the critics, far from moving to the 
abolition of the battleship, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
has issued a statement to the effect that battleships will cer- 
tainly be replaced, and all he will permit himself to hope is 
that the new type of battleships will be less expensive than 
the old. The Government, then, is being criticized for not 
giving a lead to public sentiment. It is even charged that 
its position is less advanced than that taken by the Conserva- 
tive Opposition.* 

What is the explanation of this situation, so disappoint- 
ing to friends of the present Government on both sides of 
the Atlantic? Assuredly “there’s a reason,” and no criticism 
is valid which does not take it into account. The reasons 
may well include those which, for the sake of international 
good feeling and political propriety, a government cannot 
state publicly, reasons at which conseqtently one is obliged 
to guess. 

First, a government would place itself in a bad bar- 
gaining position by committing itself beforehand to a step 
like the abolition of the battleship. It may be that the 





*In cable advices received subsequent to the mailing of this article 
Mr. Angell points out that the situation has been materially changed by 
the later pronouncement of Prime Minister MacDonald which indicates a 
greater readiness to take decided steps toward disarmament than had been 
suggested by recent Government outgivings.—Epitor THe Nation. 


Government is holding this concession in reserve as a bar- 
gaining counter, to be used as a lever with, say, France in 
the matter of the submarine. The Government may desire 
to be in a position, that is, to say to France: “Abolish your 
submarines and we will abolish our battleships.” If the 
British Government were committed beforehand to battle- 
ship abolition, it would have surrendered this bargaining 
power. One may question the wisdom of that line of ap- 
proach at this time, but the consideration may have weight. 
Furthermore, to an increasing degree it is becoming recog- 
nized that the political situation will be the determining 
factor of any real progress which is to be made. 

There is a point in the statement of the First Lord 
the significance of which seems to have been overlooked. 
Very adroitly he has considerably modified, if indeed he has 
not entirely abandoned, the British doctrine of “absolute 
requirements.” All along, the British Government has 
taken the line that British naval needs, particularly in 
cruisers, are absolute, not relative to the strength of other 
powers; that they are dictated by such constant factors as 
geographical position, amount of mercantile marine, length 
of lines of economic communication, and the rest of it. 
What America or other Powers were doing was, it was 
argued, of little concern to Britain and did not affect the 
problem. Such has been the formal thesis heretofore, but 
Mr. Alexander, the Labor First Lord, had to explain why 
Britain was demanding seventy cruisers in 1927 and fifty 
today. The explanation is, he says, that “we have to take 
account of the new position which has arisen through the 
signature of the pact of Paris by most of the nations, in- 
cluding all the major naval Powers . . . and improved world- 
political relationships.” In other words, even in cruisers 
the need is determined by the political situation, by what 
other nations are doing. And if the political consideration 
applies to cruisers, it may be employed, as the Times points 
out, more cogently still “to justify a proposal to abolish 
battleships.” 

It is to be hoped that the recognition of the plain truth 
that the whole problem of disarmament is in large part a 
political one will cause the Admiralty to play a more subor- 
dinate role than it did in 1927. In so far as the problem is 
political, the admiral has no authority to speak as an expert 
or specialist. He may speak with authority upon guns, ton- 
age, armor-plate. But these, after all, are subsidiary prob- 
lems. What is more important is the real significance and 
implication of the Paris pact, the League, the Covenant, 
the various treaties of guaranty, the future relationships of 
Britain with America and France—problems of political 
psychology and judgment for which, plainly, admirals as 
admirals have no more qualification to speak than upon foot- 
ball or Gilbert and Sullivan operas. It is to be hoped that 
public opinion in Britain will seize this point because, in the 
past, it has sufficed for a government to explain its reac- 
tionary attitude at a conference by saying: “We were guided 
by expert advice and could not fly in the face of Admiralty 
opinion.” 
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The French memorandum, which seems to have created 
more uneasiness in America than in Britain, emphasizes the 
political side of the problem even more than the British 
statesmen have done so far. The French politics may be 
bad politics, but it is all to the good perhaps to have it 
brought home to us that the problem is first and foremost a 
political one, and that the technical question cannot be 
answered save on some political assumption. To answer 
the question, Are we adequately armed? we must know who 
the enemy is likely to be, who are our allies. Until we can 
make some assumption on that point, plainly the technician 
has nothing to go upon. In the absence of a definite politi- 
cal starting-point he is obliged to assume the political 
worst and to make his technical recommendations in accord- 
ance with that assumption. 

The political problem at present is mainly one of Anglo- 
French relations. Lurking in the minds of so many of the 


French is the fear of Germany’s ultimate challenge to the 
Versailles settlement. Germany grows; France does not. 
The present British Government has destroyed the last 
shreds of the entente cordiale. Does this mean, ask the 
French in effect, that perfidious Albion is going back on her 
undertaking to throw her influence against any disturbance 
by war of the status quo? Are such commitments as the 
Covenant embodies to fade away and be replaced by the 
more non-committal Kellogg pact? The Anglo-American 
rapprochement might give color to such a supposition. Thus 
the insistence in the French memorandum that France bases 
her position on the Covenant and not on the pact. It is 
pretty certain that the conference will be reminded again 
and again of this interdependence of politics and disarma- 
ment. France cannot, in so doing, be accused of incon- 
sistency, since that is the position she has taken in every 
conference she has entered. 


The Christian Science Censor 


I. The Machinery of Suppression’ 


By HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY 


anti-publicity) machine operated in the United 

States during the twentieth century has been that 
controlled by the Board of Directors of the Mother Church, 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. It consists of a head publicity man (called the 
Committee on Publication) in Boston, a publicity man 
(likewise called the Committee on Publication) in each 
State, with two for California, and local publicity men 
(each called the Assistant Committee on Publication) in 
all the cities and towns where there are Christian Science 
churches. Each committee, be it noted, is an individual. 
No divided responsibility in Christian Science publicity. 
Back of these committees stands a little Gideon’s band 
of about two hundred thousand loyal, enthusiastic, well- 
disciplined, and well-to-do Christian Scientists, on whom the 
committees never call in vain. 

Acting through these agencies, the directors have in re- 
cent years reduced unfavorable publicity to almost nothing, 
at the same time that they have secured columns and 
pages of free space for their lectures and other means of 
spreading their gospel. They have excluded the advertis- 
ing of rival groups of Christian Scientists from the press 
in some sections of the country, and have shut those rivals 
off from the channels of radio communication. They have 
prevented the publication of books and articles reflecting 
unfavorably on Christian Science and its Founder (to fol- 
low their own capitalization), and have caused to be with- 
drawn from circulation or have buried under a mountain 
of oblivion those whose publication they could not prevent. 
They have persuaded or forced educational authorities to 
withdraw. from use in the public schools textbooks to which 
they objected, and by discreet representations they have 


T best-oiled and smoothest-running publicity (and 





* This is the first of a series of four articles. The second article, Ob- 
noxious Books, will appear next week.—Epitor THe Nation. 


even brought about changes in the books used in universi- 
ties. They have driven out of public libraries or have had 
placed on reserve shelves inaccessible to the public books 
that they did not like. They have employed against pub- 
lishers and bookstores that handle such books the method 
of persuasion, followed, if need be, by intimidation, and 
then local and nation-wide boycott. They have held over 
newspaper publishers the danger of advertising and other 
losses until they have reduced large sections of the press 
to a state of abject subjection; the Chicago Tribune, for 
example, did not get up its courage so far even as to pub- 
lish a review of Dakin’s recent life of Mrs. Eddy 4or 
months after its publication, and until the publishers’ cour- 
ageous fight had made it impolitic to neglect it longer. They 
have watched legislation in Congress and in all the States 
with the eyes of hawks, not only preventing the enactment 
of measures of health protection which they thought un- 
favorable to their cult, but pushing for laws that they de- 
sired, and in the State of Illinois, for example, securing the 
passage of the first law against slander by radio, with the 
avowed purpose of preventing the radio from being used 
to oppose Christian Science. The Christian Science Board 
of Directors had discovered and exploited to the full the 
possibilities of publicity and suppression long before such 
an animal as a public-relations counsel existed. The suc- 
cess of their publicity machine is another tribute to the 
genius of the extraordinary woman who planned this as 
well as all other features of the Christian Science organi- 
zation, and whose word is still law in that church, though 
nearly twenty years have passed since her death, if we may 
be permitted to use that word in connection with her. 

I have said that the Christian Scientists have the best 
publicity machine in the country. Particularly as an en- 
gine of suppression, there is nothing to be compared with it 
for effectiveness, taking everything into account. When 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons in August brought out Edwin 
Franden Dakin’s “Mrs. Eddy. The Biography of a Vir- 
ginal Mind” they ran head on into that machine, and the 
machine undertook to ride them down, as it had done all 
too often with others who had challenged it. Happily, the 
publishers’ sturdy fight has aroused public attention in an 
increasing degree, the press apparently is getting up its 
courage in some measure, and there is reasonable ground 
to hope that we may see the lid pried off. A new book 
dealing with Mrs. Eddy’s life and belief, by H. A. L. Fisher, 
has appeared in England, and three books concerned 
at least in part with that remarkable woman are announced 
for early publication here. If the Christian Science publi- 
cation committees are to smother all these publications, they 
are likely to have their hands full. But in any case, it is 
full time for an examination of their methods of controlling 
public opinion. A little group of men whose direct adher- 
ents at their most numerous have counted less than two- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the people of the country have been 
able for a quarter of a century to suppress substantially all 
unfavorable truth regarding Mary Baker Eddy and the re- 
ligion that she founded. Why? How? Their own answer 
is simple and, I doubt not, genuine: They have the 
truth, and their critics have nothing but error. Their 
answer is at least a partial explanation of their success. 
Denying the validity of what most of us regard as evidence, 
they can devote themselves in all good conscience to the 
suppression of our truth because they honestly believe that 
it is error. In this particular it may be said of the great 
body of Christian Scientists that in a very literal sense their 
strength is as the strength of ten because their heart is pure. 

Most people hold absurdly exaggerated ideas of the 
number of Christian Scientists in the country. Mrs. Eddy 
herself sometimes spoke, and her followers not infrequent- 
ly speak, doubtless in entire good faith, of the “millions” of 
adherents of their religion, and the rest of the world have 
been inclined to take them at their own valuation—or 
numeration. Before doing so, however, the rest of us might 
do well to examine Article VIII, Section 28, of the church 
by-laws, which reads: “Christian Scientists shall not re- 
port for publication the number of members of the Mother 
Church, nor that of the branch churches. According to 
the Scriptures they shall turn away from numbering the 
people.” Mrs. Eddy had an incorrigible aversion to un- 
controlled publicity, of which the above by-law is but one 
among many interesting expressions. Uncle Sam, however, 
perhaps unfortunately, is no respecter of church by-laws, so 
he counts Christian Science noses just as irreverently as he 
counts Jewish, Presbyterian, or Roman Catholic ones. The 
Census of Religious Bodies of 1926 reports a total member- 
ship of 202,098 in the 1,913 Christian Science churches of 
the country. For every Christian Scientist in the United 
States there are 20 Jews, 9 Presbyterians, 92 Roman 
Catholics; yet I venture the assertion that in the smothering 
field the 1 Christian Scientist has done vastly more than all 
the 121 others put together. 

Now for the actual structure of the machine. Mrs. 
Eddy made of her church itself a completely centralized or- 
ganization, in which her power was far more absolute than 
that of the Pope. All power is concentrated in the Mother 
Church, in Boston, and Christian Science churches all over 
the country are simply branches of that organization. The 
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business of the Mother Church, according to the by-laws, 
is to be transacted by a self-perpetuating board of directors 
of five members, originally appointed by Mrs. Eddy, and 
during her lifetime removable by her. Since her death in 
1910 they have become the ultimate source of power with 
the right to dismiss all officers (Article XXII, Section 3) 
and with authority over all the activities of the church, 
including the work of the committees on publication. Their 
absolute power is exercised without publicity, for according 
to Article I, Section 5, of the by-laws “members shall 
neither report the discussions of the Board, nor those with 
Mrs. Eddy.” In studying church publicity, this centraliza- 
tion must always be remembered. 

Article XX XIII of the by-laws deals entirely with the 
Committee on Publication. The Mother Church (that is, 
the Board of Directors) appoints a Committee on Publica- 
tion, “which shall consist of one loyal Christian Scientist 
who lives in Boston, and he shall be the manager of the 
Committees on Publication throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, and Ireland.” During the decade 
and a half in which he held this responsible and powerful 
office Judge Clifford P. Smith really made it the most im- 
portant position in the whole organization, making of the 
Board of Directors, which is legally the source of authority, 
actually a body that in large part contents itself with 
ratifying the proceedings of its more able and active agent. 
Judge Smith has now resigned to become editor of the 
Christian Science publications, and has been succeeded by 
C. Augustus Norwood, a kind and friendly person who 
also bears the title of general counsel to the church. Judge 
Smith’s grip on the organization, however, is in no way 
weakened by the new arrangement. 

Under the by-laws the Readers of the three largest 
branch churches in each State annually appoint in turn a 
Committee on Publication (consisting, it will be remem- 
bered, of one individual), California being divided into two 
parts. There are thus forty-nine State committees, in ad- 
dition to the committees for the Territories, the District of 
Columbia, and foreign countries, all working under the 
direction of the general manager in Boston. The assistant 
committees (individuals), locally chosen but ratified from 
above, in turn work under the State committees. The gen- 
eral manager may order no special action not named in the 
Manual (by-laws) of the church to be taken without con- 
sulting the Board of Directors and receiving their written 
consent. The Board of Directors may remove the Com- 
mittee on Publication of any branch church and name his 
successor, and it is the duty of the church to elect the per- 
son so named. The absolute centralization of power in the 
hands of the general manager and the Board of Directors 
is apparent. With her usual shrewdness, Mrs. Eddy pro- 
vided that the committees on publication shall generally be 
men, but that if there is no suitable man, then a woman 
may be chosen. In fact, there are a number of women act- 
ing in this capacity. 

It is the duty of the Committee on Publication “to 
correct in a Christian manner impositions on the public in 
regard to Christian Science, injustices done Mrs. Eddy or 
members of this church by the daily press, by periodicals, 
or circulated literature of any sort.” He is to correct any 
false newspaper article, and if the correction is not promptly 
published by the offending periodical, then “this Com- 
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mittee shall immediately apply for aid to the Committee on 
Business,” of which more in a moment. Nothing could 
be more innocent, and indeed laudable, than the purposes 
of the Committee on Publication; but nothing could be 
farther from these purposes than much of the actual work 
done by the central, State, and local committees, and by 
loyal members of the church working under their direction. 

Returning to the Committee on Business, we encoun- 
ter some of the black magic of the organization. It is a 
group of “mental workers” whose business it is to make the 
offending editor think the right thoughts. The Board of 
Directors have a group of these workers, who were formerly 
paid $50 a month, whose duty it is to “take up mentally” 
persons who are obstructing the will of the church. Some 
four years ago William U. Swan, a member of the church 
who was threatened with severe discipline, applied to the 
courts to restrain the directors. In the course of the re- 
sulting suit, James A. Neal, one of the directors, testified 
that this committee was in reality a group of mental workers 
subject to the Board of Directors and employed to work 
under their instructions for or against persons. When it 
became evident that counsel for Swan was going to bring 
out much evidence about the activities of such workers, and 
to compel the production of the books showing large pay- 
ments made to them, the directors secured an adjourn- 
ment, settled with Swan outside of court, withdrew their 
charges, and reinstated him as a member in good standing, 
rather than let these facts become public. The full story of 
the Committee on Business would make a book in itself. 

Our immediate concern, however, is with the com- 
mittees on publication. Judge Smith has been able, it will 
be observed, to pick his State committees, and they in turn 
to secure the appointment of others of their own kind in the 
cities and towns. The favor of the Board of Directors 
means prestige and dollars to all those who teach and prac- 
tice Christian Science; their disfavor, not only loss of stand- 
ing, but actual inability to make a living. Loyalty to Judge 
Smith and the directors has therefore been loyalty to one- 
self and one’s pocketbook, and the organization has thus 
become ironclad. The committees and assistant committees 
of the country, meeting in Boston in 1921, reverently re- 
stated their clear conviction of Mrs. Eddy’s divine inspira- 
tion and direction, and quoted with approval her words: 
“Eternity awaits our Church Manual, which will maintain 
its rank as in the past, amid ministries aggressive and active, 
and will stand when these have passed to rest.” This done, 
they highly resolved as follows: 


Therefore be it resolved that we do hereby reafirm 
our unwavering loyalty to and support of the Mother 
Church and to the Christian Science Board of Directors, 
who are specifically instructed by our wise Leader with 
the task of upholding and enforcing the inviolable rules of 
the Manual, in which worthy work they are entitled to 
receive and are receiving the wholehearted support of loyal 
Christian Scientists. 

The inviolable rules of the Manual, which are to last to 
eternity, require each member to reflect “the sweet ameni- 
ties of love,” to be alert “to defend himself daily against 
agressive mental suggestion,” “not intentionally or knowing- 
ly mentally” to “malpractice,” not to “haunt Mrs. Eddy’s 
drive when she goes out, continually stroll by her house, or 
make a summer resort near her for such a purpose,” to 


“strive to promote the welfare of all mankind by demon- 
strating the rules of divine Love,” and finally to “subscribe 
for the periodicals which are the organs of this Church.” 
I have set down bits of this extraordinary hodge-podge, not 
for purposes of ridicule, but simply to illustrate the re- 
markable loyalty and the strange frame of mind that must 
characterize a body of persons who can accept such a diversity 
of rules as of equal authority and inspiration. And now 
I set down in that same category of everlasting rules of ab- 
solutely binding character the celebrated Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 12, of the Manual: 

A member of this church shall not patronize a pub- 
lishing house or bookstore that has for sale obnoxious 
books. 

The publicity organization of the Christian Science 
church is completely centralized and completely under the 
control of one man who is in daily contact with its most 
distant outposts. It is backed by a body of believers who 
do not discriminate sharply between their religion and their 
organization. ‘This combination of organization and sup- 
port, under a body of rules such as I have illustrated, pro- 
duces a machine of unbelievable effectiveness. In the next 
article we shall examine its actual working. 


“Cash and Carry” 
Life Insurance 


By EDWIN S. SMITH 
[ IFE INSURANCE in America has passed the hun- 


dred-billion mark. This event is receiving the ap- 

plause which Americans are always ready to give to 
evidences of their giantism. That it is an achievement and 
a milestone on the road to economic security, no one would 
deny, but let us at the same time not forget that commercial 
life insurance has still a few blots on its escutcheon. 

The Nation, in its editorial of October 9, amid the 
salvos in honor of the insurance companies, took a well- 
directed shot at the present status of industrial or weekly- 
payment insurance. This instalment insurance is the only 
form of insurance protection which our working people, 
generally speaking, enjoy. It is an extremely cumbersome 
and expensive device for both the companies and the in- 
sured. The number of lapses on policies is terrific. In 1928 it 
amounted to the equivalent of 60 per cent of the number of 
policies written that year. Nor does the insured who allows 
his policy to lapse get any return for what he has expended 
unless he had paid premiums for at least three years. 

In 1908 the status of industrial insurance was even less 
promising. In that year the Massachusetts Legislature 
passed a law permitting savings banks to write life-insurance 
policies and old-age annuities. This plan originated with 
Louis D. Brandeis, then a practicing lawyer in Boston, who 
had undergone a baptism of fire on the subject of insurance 
in the investigation of certain scandalous practices of life- 
insurance companies, practices now happily abandoned. Since 
the enormous expense of weekly-payment insurance lies in 
the cost of soliciting and of collections, Massachusetts pro- 
vided that no agents should be employed by the banks. If 
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a man wanted insurance, he had to come of his own free will 
to the savings bank to get it. In other words, this was in- 
surance on the “cash-and-carry”’ principle, later widely ex- 
ploited by the chain stores on other kinds of merchandise. 

The results of the system in Massachusetts may be 
briefly told. On September 30, 1929, more than 80,000 
policies were in force, totaling $67,000,000. Thanks in 
large part to the elimination of soliciting by agents, any 
insurable person who is a resident of Massachusetts can 
get straight life insurance through a savings bank at a rate 
about 26 per cent cheaper than the rate charged by com- 
mercial companies for ordinary life policies, and at half the 
cost of “weekly-payment” insurance. There is no elaborate 
paraphernalia of collection, yet the number of savings-bank 
insurance policies allowed to lapse amounts to less than 1 
per cent of those written! Truly a remarkable figure when 
placed against the lapse rate of commercial companies. The 
answer is simple. The insurance costs less, there is a sur- 
render value on every policy after premiums have been paid 
for six months, and the insured are those who want insur- 
ance protection enough to seek it. The over-zealous agent 
who sweeps the workingman or girl into an insurance policy 
which he or she cannot afford to carry is happily not in the 
savings-bank insurance picture. 

Not the least interesting feature of savings-bank insur- 
ance to the workingman is the reasonable rate at which he 
can purchase an old-age annuity. The increasing tendency 
of industry to slough off its older workers in favor of young 
blood makes the problem of annuities increasingly im- 
portant. A typical annuity arrangement under savings-bank 
insurance is as follows: 


Beginning at age 30, a man deposits $10.70 a month, 
and continues this deposit during thirty-five years, that is, 
until he reaches age 65, at which time he ceases to make 
deposits. The banks then begin to pay to him an annuity 
of $1,000 a year, this payment to continue as long as he 
shall live. It will be observed that during the thirty-five 
years his total deposits have aggregated $4,494. It is esti- 
mated that he will have received dividends back amounting 
to about $630, so that his life income of $1,000 a year 
has cost him net only about $3,864. 


For years the growth of savings-bank insurance as meas- 
ured by the number of banks operating insurance departments 
was slow. In 1912 four banks had insurance departments 
and there were no additions until 1923, when two more 
came in. In 1928 the number was ten. During 1929 there 
have been three further additions. One of these is the 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, the largest savings bank 
in the State. Another Boston bank joined the ranks in 
October, making a total of three banks in Boston and ten 
scattered through the State. In addition to the banks writing 
insurance there are over a hundred banks which act as agents 
to receive applications for insurance, which is placed with 
banks that operate insurance departments. 

The probable reason why the banks are becoming more 
enthusiastic about insurance is an interesting footnote to eco- 
nomic history. Economic systems, like other things, progress 
by accident as well as design. The last few years have given 
the trustees of savings banks some cause for worry. Deposits 
have been growing slowly. Increased spending by workers 
and the lure of the speculative market are perhaps the 


causes. During the nine months ending July 31, 1929, the 


percentage of withdrawals of deposits in the 196 Massa- 
chusetts savings banks was very much larger than for the 
year ended October 31, 1928. The amount on deposit (in- 
cluding interest credited) increased during these months only 
2.99 per cent. Deposits made between November 1, 1927, 
and October 31, 1928, aggregated $417,615,555; but at 
the end of twelve months the net increase in the 
amount due depositors was only $135,342,767, equivalent 
to 32.4 per cent of the new money deposited during that 
period. Although savings banks are not organized for profit 
and the motives which prompt individuals to become trustees 
of these institutions are largely social, naturally the trustees 
take pride in having the banks move forward. On looking 
up the record of the banks which have operated insurance 
departments, they find life-insurance money tells quite a dif- 
ferent story from ordinary savings deposits. 

The insurance department of the North End Savings 
Bank received during three years premiums amounting to 
$166,867.47. At the end of the third year, with all ex- 
penses paid, all death claims settled, and a substantial sum 
set aside for dividends to policy-holders, it held in the in- 
surance reserve and surplus $139,704. In other words, it 
retained in its possession for the purpose of investment a 
sum equal to 83.7 per cent of the premiums received during 
the entire period. Similar figures for the Lynn Institute 
for Savings after six years writing of life insurance show 
a total of premiums paid in of $584,154. The insurance 
reserve and surplus at the end of six years was $410,219 
or 70.2 per cent of the premiums paid in. Savings banks en- 
joy a vastly greater stability from their funds receiyed 
through insurance writing than from deposits. 

As yet the dollars-and-cents accomplishments of savings- 
bank insurance need cause the commercial companies no great 
alarm. In 1928 the amount of savings-bank insurance 
written in Massachusetts was 1.56 per cent of the total 
amount written in the State in that year. Of the total pre- 
miums paid for insurance by Massachusetts people in 1928 
the insurance departments of the savings banks received 1.27 
per cent. A system which can write ordinary life insurance 
26 per cent more cheaply is competition worth thinking 
about. Even if the companies themselves were inclined to 
discount the importance of savings-bank insurance, the insur- 
ance agents are unlikely to do so. Life insurance agents 
constitute a powerful economic group quite capable of making 
itself politically effective. Opponents of savings-bank insur- 
ance introduced a bill in the legislature during 1929 pro- 
viding that the total amount of such insurance which an 
individual could carry should be $5,000. The bill was de- 
feated, but it took work to do it. 

The roster of savings-bank trusteeships always embraces 
important men in the community. Among their number are 
directors of insurance companies and also of commercial 
banks, between which and insurance companies there is, 
for various reasons, bound to be a friendly feeling. How far 
this influence will tend to slow up the growth of savings- 
bank insurance is hard to say. There is certainly encourage- 
ment in the fact that the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, 
which has a board of trustees particularly well endowed with 
bank and insurance company directors, has entered the ranks. 

Modestly but effectively, savings-bank insurance goes 
marching on. It is not in the least daunted because commer- 
cial life insurance is entering upon its second hundred billion. 
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In the Driftway 


S his readers know, the Drifter is a great believer in 
color. He is devoted to neckties which conservative 
dressers class as “loud,” and the last comment which 

he wants anybody to make when he indulges in a new suit 
of clothes is that it is “genteel.” The Drifter does not wish 
to dress genteelly; he wishes to encourage if not compel 
people to turn and look back at him. Otherwise why bother 
to dress at all? Though, come to think of it, a failure to 
dress in any way might lead to most attention of all. The 
Drifter is on record as approving of the dyeing of one’s hair 
when another tint than that granted by nature appeals to one 
as more becoming or beautiful. Nor should one be limited 
to the shades supplied in the not too-generous or imaginative 
original plan. The Drifter thinks that hair of emerald, 
heliotrope, or carnation would be an excellent innovation. 
So, of course, he is all in favor of the colored sidewalks 
recently laid in New Orleans—provided that the colors and 
designs are harmonious and beautiful. The colored side- 
walks, so one gathers from newspaper accounts, were lately 
introduced on a couple of streets at the suggestion of a 
neighborhood improvement association, the president of which 
argued, reasonably enough, that since gay colors were in 
vogue for roofs they might also be used with benefit in side- 
walks. Red and green were the colors selected, but even these 
old and conservative hues failed to win the approbation of 
all the citizenry. A local attorney, for instance, was moved 
to write to the president of the neighborhood improvement 
association as follows: 

I not only concede but proclaim the good work of your- 

self and your associates in beautifying the city. However, 
I think even you, who appear to revel in red, pink, blue, and 
lavender roofs, will come to realize the ugliness, incongru- 
ity, and bizarrerie of green and red as applied to sidewalks, 
and I predict you will some day regret the price you have 
paid for your advertising. 

You and your associates could have got your street 
talked about quite as much had you placed well-trained 
monkeys at strategic intervals along the thoroughfares— 
with the added advantage that the monkeys would sooner 
or later die. 

* . * - * 

UT generally speaking the tendency toward using more 
color to brighten up and make gayer this drab old 
world is spreading so rapidly that it no longer needs cham- 
pions. Rainy days have been much less gloomy since women 
took to carrying cheerfully colored umbrellas, and it seems 
impossible to put out any shades in women’s dresses too vivid 
to be popular. The brilliant scarlet confections of the 
present winter make even the most pessimistic of us want to 
live through to another spring. Decidedly the Scarlet 
Woman is the success of the season. In architecture color 
has been seeping in for a number of years. Though no 
American town has yet adopted to any large extent the gaily 
calcimined walls and brilliant roofs of various oriental, 
tropical, and Latin cities, the use of bright-colored brick 
and tiling—sometimes in good and sometimes in execrable 
taste—has grown so common that no one should object 
when New Orleans goes a step further and lays red and 

green sidewalks. THE DriFTER 


Correspondence 
Degrees and Wealth 


To tHe Epitor or THe Nation: 

Sir: General Jan Christiaan Smuts made many interest- 
ing observations in accepting the LL.D. conferred on him by 
Johns Hopkins University on January 16. But perhaps the 
most trenchant remark uttered on this occasion came from a 
mere undergraduate observer of the ceremonies. Amid hosts 
of trustees, faculty, and other persons generally supposed to 
inspire awe in youthful imbibers at our founts of knowledge, 
this unawed youth, apparently deeming explanation of his pres- 
ence necessary, remarked: “What we students are here for is 
to see a man without money get an honorary degree.” 

Baltimore, January 20 Epcar WILLIAMS 


The Archbishop’s Automobile 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I know that it is your custom to select from letters 
sent to you for publication such as seem to you the most im- 
portant or interesting. I cannot understand therefore your se- 
lection of the letter headed And There You Are! in your 
issue of January 15. I hold no brief for Archbishop Munde- 
lein or the Catholic church, and I thoroughly disagree with that 
church’s position on birth control as well as on some other 
matters, but I nevertheless fail to see the justification for per- 
sonal flings at the archbishop or why a letter of that kind 
should be given preference over all that went into the waste- 
basket unless these were even worse. It goes to show that 
not even The Nation may be trusted to take on the functions 
of a censor. 

If the worst that can be said about Archbishop Mundelein 
is that he owns a $14,000 automobile, then I question the 
propriety of any Nation reader throwing stones at him. 
Whenever any prelate takes a stand on public matters that 
calls for a reply, let his statements be treated as those of any 
other man without bringing in irrelevant matters such as his 
ecclesiastical position. This seems to be a very hard thing for 
some who call themselves liberals to grasp. 

Baltimore, January 13 SAMUEL DANZIGER 


Idealistic Perversity 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: The idealistic perversity of your editorial on the 
League of Nations fills me with despair. The League, we are 
told, has “permitted” this, and “been silent and complaisant” 
in the face of that. One might suppose that the League was a 
body quite separate from the nations of the world rather than 
a piece of machinery for facilitating such cooperation as their 
isolationist prejudices permit them to undertake. But for the 
evil influence of the League, one might judge from the tone 
of your article, such pacifists as Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
M. Poincaré, and other leading statesmen would have realized 
long ago their dream of a united world at peace and disarmed. 

As for the Treaty of Versailles, Article XIX of the Cove- 
nant is the only international instrument specifically suggesting 
and providing machinery for the revision of treaties which need 
revision. How else do you propose to revise treaties? This 
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is a practical question, and The Nation does not presumably 
advocate the traditional method of war. Or is it peace, but 
peace with honor, which you now espouse? After all, the 
League, as such, does nothing to discourage revision except 
revision by force. 

Surely clear-headed opposition to the League must take 
the form of saying either (1) that international machinery (as 
distinct from pacts and other pious gestures) is undesirable 
per se, or (2) that this particular machinery is radically de- 
fective. And it would only be reasonable to indict the ma+ 
chinery if good results could not be achieved even when those 
using it sincerely desired to achieve them. The so-called fail- 
ures of the League are failures of governments which would 
have been no less surely in office if there had been no League, 
and of peoples who have failed to learn the plain lessons of 
the war. Its successes are largely pieces of international co- 
operation which could hardly have been initiated and carried 
through but for the organization and machinery which have 
been created in Geneva. It is a piece of machinery whose 
effectiveness is very greatly impaired by the absence of the 
United States, but, as your last paragraph so delightfully sug- 
gests, no doubt the time will come when the good little Ameri- 
can boys will be able to say to the naughty little European boys, 
“Now that you have learnt to play nicely, we will come and 
play with you.” 


Oak Lane, Pa., January 11 W. B. Curry 


Nation Dinner 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: The second annual dinner of the Nation Club of 
San Francisco will be held on Tuesday evening, February 11, 
at the Fior d’ Italia Restaurant, 492 Broadway, San Francisco. 
Dr. Stanley Rypins will preside. 

Those wishing reservations will kindly get in touch with 
Sophie Greenburg, 775 Guerrero Street, San Francisco. 

San Francisco, January 20 SopH1E GREENBURG 
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Books, Films, D 


Fulfilment 
By CORINNA REIMAN MARSH 
Racked, the ample-bosomed hill 


Bears a lusty tree, 
Wearing, like a crown of peace, 
Her maternity. 


Wonder-bound, she cradles him 

On her velvet lap, 

Rich with dreams of springing boughs 
And of leaping sap. 


At her womb, her breast, he pulls 
With insatiate roots; 

Hers the honey and the wine 
Mellowing his fruits. 


The Pioneer Soul 


Australia Felix. By Henry Handel Richardson. W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company: $2.50. 


S a small edition was published here in 1917 under the 
A title of “The Fortunes of Richard Mahony,” “Australia 
Felix” is not, strictly speaking, a new book. But it can be 
discussed as a new book, for on its appearance a dozen years ago 
it was almost completely ignored, in England as well as here, 
both by critical opinion and by the reading public. It was not 
until the publication last fall of “Ultima Thule,” the final 
volume of the trilogy of which “Australia Felix” is the first, 
that Henry Handel Richardson came into genuine prominence. 
“Australia Felix” opens at the time of the gold rush of 
the fifties, and we meet Richard Mahony at twenty-seven as 
the keeper of a general store at Ballarat. It is a more nor- 
mal Richard than we find in “Ultima Thule,” but with the 
germs of all the qualities that are later to become more pro- 
nounced—serious, with little exuberance or play in his make- 
up, sensitive, stand-offish, restless, impractical, almost fanati- 
cally honest and candid, and though fundamentally generous and 
tender in his instincts, subject to fits of unreasoning irritability ; 
he is blunt, often tactless, and quick to resent fancied slights. 
He marries his Mary when she is only sixteen. Partly because 
of a general slackness in his part of the town, partly because 
of the resentment he has aroused for his outspoken opposition 
to the diggers’ rebellion, trade at his little store begins to fall 
off. He is finally forced to abandon the store and try a re- 
sumption of medical practice. He moves to the west part of 
the town, where his practice grows. Induced by his lawyer 
to speculate in some mining shares, he wins an amount that 
immediately puts him into comfortable circumstances. But his 
betrayal by his friend Purdy, his quarrel with his most im- 
portant patient, and a series of his own illnesses combine to 
unsettle him; his practice dwindles; and over Mary’s protests 
he tears up his Australian roots and takes her with him back 
to England. 

In so brief a summary the story seems flat and colorless. 
Yet even more than in “Ultima Thule,” one is impressed by 
the richness and sweep of this novel. The many-sidedness of 
a man’s life is presented with great skill. Surprisingly little 
attention is given either to romantic love or to the “sexual 


rama 


ee — 


problem.” ‘This is surely not the result of any squeamishness; 
it springs partly from the character of the protagonist, but 
perhaps more from the fact that the woman who writes under 
the name of Henry Handel Richardson recognizes the absurd 
extent to which the overwhelming bulk of fiction overem- 
phasizes the role that sex—in the average novelist’s sense— 
plays in the totality of our lives. She has an uncanny capacity, 
too, for dramatizing those day-to-day events which most novel- 
ists instinctively dismiss as too prosaic for detailed discussion; 
she enlists our interest powerfully, for example, not merely in 
Richard’s recurrent financial difficulties considered as a whole, 
but in the most detailed elements of them. Not least of the 
novel’s merits, considering “Australia Felix” and “Ultima 
Thule” together, is the subtlety with which it portrays the de- 
velopment of the characters of Richard and Mary and the 
change in their relationship. 

Yet I confess that “Australia Felix” interests me mainly as 
a portrait of the pioneer—of his courage, hardihood, enterprise, 
his generosity and gambling instinct, his easy camaraderie and 
democracy, his restlessness, his tendency to regard his present 
location, way of life, and living quarters as temporary, and 
hence his insensibility to the ugliness and makeshift character 
of his surroundings; above all, of the dominant materialism of 
his ambitions, with nearly all cultural interests squeezed out by 
the pursuit of sudden wealth. 

The book was undoubtedly to a large extent intended as 
precisely such a study. It is no accident that Richard, sensi- 
tive, reserved, cultured, impractical, and idealistic, forms so 
sharp a contrast to the typical pioneer, and that so much of 
early Australia is revealed through his eyes. Though this 
picture happens to be of the Australian gold rush of the fifties, 
it would serve almost as well as a picture of the fifties in 
California, or of all the early oil and mining towns of the 
Southwest. More than that: it helps us to see with renewed 
insight how deeply the outlook of the pioneer still colors our 
own national life. It is reflected still in our mere physical 
aspect, so that to the cultured European eye our architectural 
landscape wears a provisional, jerry-built, and impermanent air; 
and it remains, of course, in full flower in our glorification of 
business and material progress. 

Henry Hazvitt 


A Happy Scholar 


Memories of My Life. By Edward Westermarck. The Ma- 
caulay Company. $5. 


EW autobiographies are introduced more mildly than these 
F recollections of the famous anthropologist, who while sug- 

gesting that it may seem presumptuous to offer to the pub- 
lic such memories, takes comfort in the thought that he himself 
has always had a predilection for autobiographical sketches, even 
when of only slight significance in themselves. But memories 
which show the genesis and development of such important 
works as “The History of Human Marriage” and “The Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas” cannot be insignificant. 
In “Memories of My Life” Westermarck gives a clear and 
charming picture of the simple, joyful life open to the true 
scholar today. He has devoted a long life to research into the 
folkways and mores of mankind, and it appears certain that he 
finds no cause to regret this early dedication. The quiet nate 
of happiness struck in his autobiography makes a heartening 
sound in the midst of contemporary turbulence. 

A sickly child, cut off from many of the pleasures of his 
age, Edward Westermarck grew up to triumph over mountains 
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and to stand on snowy glaciers where no one had been known 
to stand before. This encouraged him to think he might under- 
take the hardships of research among more primitive peoples, 
and for twenty-eight years he has been going back and forth to 
Morocco, gathering great store of material on the beliefs and 
customs of the people. As a young man his memory was poor, 
and once he heard that a professor had called him stupid; this 
disturbed him for a long time until he finally concluded that the 
professor’s statement was exaggerated. It was Darwin who set 
him off on his early studies, and England has long shared him 
with his native Finland. Eighteen years were devoted to his 
second important work, and all his life shows a unity of purpose 
and performance almost quaint in a modern age. Here is 
almost a cloistered quiet and joy; it is well to be reminded that 
this may still be the lot of men who work with due humility 
and steadfastness at the tasks they love, and that the life of the 
scholar may still be, verily, a good one. 
LortNE PRUETTE 


Whither England and America? 


America and England? By Nicholas 

Cape and Harrison Smith. $2.50. 

R. ROOSEVELT’S book appears to have been written 
M with the London conference particularly in mind, and 

it may certainly be read with profit by any one who 
desires to understand the background of the British or Ameri- 
can approaches to the question of naval reduction and limita- 
tion. Primarily, however, it is a comparison of the positions 
of Great Britain and the United States today as world Pow- 
ers, and while what is said carries with it some obvious im- 
plications, it is not, in the usual sense, a work of propaganda 
for either country or for any cause. 

A comparison, well buttressed with statistics, of the natural 
resources, industrial development, and commercial and finan- 
cial expansion of the two countries, especially since the be- 
ginning of the present century, shows Great Britain holding 
on the whole, either actually or in prospect, second place. 
Ignorance and prejudice, as marked in the one country as in 
the other, have clouded an understanding of the situation, but 
the leadership which London still maintains over New York 
as the world’s financial center is being offset by a steady in- 
crease in the American share of foreign financing; America’s 
natural resources are better distributed and more readily 
accessible than those of Great Britain, and domestic produc- 
tion and foreign trade will unquestionably continue to grow. 
A fivefold increase in the past thirty years in the total volume 
of American production, and hence of trade, marks the United 
States as destined to “take the place of Great Britain as the 
leading commercial power of the world.” 

Weighing the advantages and disadvantages of a mer- 
chant marine, Mr. Roosevelt finds no special gain in carrying 
national products in national ships, and he sees no likelihood 
that American merchant shipping will menace British super- 
iority “so long as the government remains in the shipping busi- 
ness,” quite aside from the greater cost of building and oper- 
ating American ships. A state of war, on the other hand, at 
once creates different problems. The World War afforded strik- 
ing illustrations of the changed status of merchant vessels in the 
remarkable development of the convoy system, the use of 
fast British liners to defend the northern trade routes, and 
the notable performances of some of the German raiders. 
Neither laws nor treaties, however, seem to Mr. Roosevelt 
likely to avail to protect neutral commerce from interference 
by belligerents, and he even foresees a possibility that the 
United States, by insisting upon the freedom of the seas to a 


Roosevelt. Jonathan 


point where it became a party to a treaty intended to guaran- 
tee such freedom, might actually be placed in the position of a 
“moral outlaw” if it interfered with neutral British commerce. 
The Washington conference did not prevent Great Britain 
from getting the better of the bargain in the retention of ef- 
fective naval tonnage, and Mr. Roosevelt is severe in his 
criticism of Secretary Hughes for failing to realize “how anx- 
ious the British and Japanese were to see America’s 1916 build- 
ing program stopped,” and for “laying his entire hand on the 
table at the very first move” at the cost of losing “the only 
lever that might have helped him force through the entire pro- 
gram of limitation in all categories of ships.” 

In a chapter in which he ably contrasts British and Ameri- 
ican character and habits Mr. Roosevelt leaves distinctly the 
impression that the British people is losing its grip. “There 
are indications today,” he writes, “of a mortal disease of the 
soul which, if sufficiently far advanced, may at last corrode 
the character—a combination of sloth, resistance to change, 
blindness, defeatism, and excessive temporizing which suggests 
a sick or exhausted civilization.” He is hopeful, however, 
that better understanding may ultimately pave the way to “an 
enduring pax Anglo-Americana.” On the soundness of that 
hope the London conference will, perhaps, shed some light. 

Witiram MacDona.p 


The Confederate President 


Jefferson Davis: His Rise and Fall. A Biographical Narrative. 
By Allen Tate. Minton, Balch and Company. $3.50. 


HIS latest study of the Confederate President is a singu- 
i larly interesting piece of work. Based upon secondary 
material, chiefly the works of Dodd, Fleming, and 
Eckenrode, it makes no new contribution to our knowledge of 
Davis except what is to be found in the author’s interpretation 
of him, but the story is presented with a freshness not hitherto 
associated with discussions of Davis. The work can scarcely 
be said to be a defense of Davis nor even to display a friendly 
attitude toward him, for it is on the whole sharply critical, 
but at the same time it attributes to him a larger measure of 
ability and, perhaps, more essential greatness than the majority 
of even his friendly critics have ever seen fit to put into print. 
Quite the most readable of the books about Davis, it gives 
the most vivid picture of the man that has yet appeared. 

Along with the easy lightness of the author’s style go a 
certain coldness and hardness, easier to feel than to define. 
The author does not fail to show for his subject the judicial 
appreciation that every biographer should possess, but he mani- 
festly does not like him and apparently conceals irritation under 
a sort of frigidity. This impression may be due to the charac- 
ter of the interpretation. Mr. Tate is not hesitant about 
stating his conclusions—so little so, in fact, that one gathers 
that he was not hesitant in reaching them—and he writes with 
a sureness that only narrowly escapes being cocksure. 

Mr. Tate’s assertions that “Jefferson Davis was a great 
statesman, perhaps the most disinterested statesman in Ameri- 
can history,” and that his “character, his honor, his integrity 
were almost saintly” constitute a fairly complete description of 
his attitude toward Davis the man, but of Davis the President 
he is much more critical. His contention that Davis’s election 
is an “unsolved mystery” provokes the thought that perhaps 
Mr. Tate is not good at puzzles, or that he is not so familiar 
with the background of that election as a biographer of Davis 
should be. He feels that either Toombs, Yancey, or Rhett had 
a better title, since they were typical of those who precipitated 
secession and desired to make of it a revolution. Davis, in 
contrast, represented the conservative elements in the South 
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which organized the Confederate government while eagerly 
anxious for reconciliation and reunion with the other States, 
and which never entirely escaped the thralls of that point of 
view. Revolution was not in their thinking. The Confederacy 
was to be merely a purified Union, one brought back to first 
principles. 

Mr. Tate is of course correct in his implied thesis that 
Davis was not the best President the Confederacy might have 
had, but he is weak in proving that anyone else specifically 
would have been better. And he overlooks the fact that since 
there is little likelihood that any of those mentioned for the 
post would have given Lee his opportunity, the days of the 
Confederacy might conceivably have been fewer. 

In his analysis of the defects of Davis as President Mr. 
Tate is on surer ground. He brings out clearly Davis’s aloof- 
ness, his lack of contact with men, his inability to comprehend 
their motives. “He could not manage men and he was too 
great a character to let men manage him; that is the tragedy 
of his career.” “He was a born compromiser of ideas; . . . he 
was incapable of compromise with men. He was too proud, 
too sensitive to reproof, he rose in crises to great heights of 
disinterested feeling and responsibility, but being a chronic 
neurotic, the price he paid was continuous headache.” “He 
was a giant ridden by dyspepsia and neurasthenia, morbidly 
sensitive and emotionally undisciplined; his emotional instability 
bulwarked behind a boundless intellectual pride. He lacked 
emotional resilience, and he could not read the meaning of 
events; he could cap the hour with a formula, he could analyze 
the theoretical significance of the passing moment, .. . he 
could shatter the arguments of his shrewdest opponents, but 
he could not fathom the opponent’s political cunning, or fore- 
stall its success. Davis’s powerful will could not. make up 
for the lack of emotional conviction, and he was doomed to 
the obstinate support of half-measures and, in his lack of 
vision, to the mere hope that it would all work out well in the 
end.” “A constitutional pedant,” he had little capacity as a 
practical politician, and pride of intellect, pride of conviction 
(his chief weakness), kept him from possessing any great 
capacity for popular leadership, particularly in the South 
which, in Mr. Tate’s opinion, at the middle of the last century 
had “the best-informed political life this country has ever seen 
or is likely to see again.” 

From the author’s conclusion, based upon Dr. Eckenrode’s 
work, that the military policy adopted by Davis was responsible 
for the defeat of the Confederacy, I must dissent. It is easy, 
of course, to point out numerous occasions when victory 
seemed almost within grasp, but the historian who ventures 
into the misty realm of what might have happened under a 
different set of circumstances or conditions is on dangerous 
ground. There were, too, other factors involved which were 
quite as decisive as military policy. It is undoubted that the 
insistence of Davis upon purely defensive war seems now a 
blunder, but the South then was quite solidly convinced that 
it was a wise and right policy. The division of the South into 
departments seems positively stupid in the light of today, but 
it was, I believe, but a part of a system adopted by the United 
States as well as by the Confederacy. Davis blundered in 
ignoring the importance of the West, but only the tremendous 
superiority of the North in men and resources prevented a 
similar blunder there. However reprehensible was Davis’s 
prejudice against Joseph E. Johnston, it is not certain that he 
blundered in his conviction that Johnston could not win a 
campaign. And while thus disagreeing with Mr. Tate, I 
may disagree also with his contention that Davis’s unshakable 
belief in Braxton Bragg was his only major blunder as Presi- 
dent, and agree most fervently that “it was a blunder of 
such magnitude that poor humanity must leave it to God 
alone to forgive.” 


The cocksure quality of the book and its disregard of 
the fact that hindsight is so much more common than fore- 
sight appear to justify a criticism of detail and even of major 
conclusions which should not, however, obscure commendation 
of the book as readable, interesting, and thought-provoking. 
It is, as well, a real contribution to the literature of Jefferson 
Davis. J. G. pg RoutHac HAMILTON 


Russia Interpreted 


Humanity Uprooted. By Maurice Hindus. Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith. $3.50. 


R. HINDUS’S new book, though not quite so well 
M written or so revealing as his “Broken Earth,” is a 

fine attempt to describe and interpret practically every 
phase of Soviet life—“institutions, people, quests.” A mere 
glance at the comprehensive table of contents and the pithy 
chapter headings—Religion, Property, Man, Sex, Love, Family, 
Peasant, Proletarian, Communist, Youth, etc.—suggests the 
unusually wide range of the author’s interests and observations. 
Obviously, in view of the difficulty and magnitude of Mr. 
Hindus’s undertaking (and we must always bear in mind the 
great complexity of the subject and the frequent and kaleido- 
scopic changes in the Soviet scene), occasional inaccuracies, 
contradictions, platitudes, and unwarranted assertions are almost 
inevitable, particularly since the author seems to excel in imme- 
diate sensation and artistic emotion rather than in scientific 
analysis. 

So fresh, so keen are Mr. Hindus’s sensory perceptions 
that to him the mere process of seeing, hearing, touching things 
is in itself a glowing experience, a thrill. Hence, his naively 
hyperbolic style; hence, his rhythmic verbosity, his breathless 
repetitiveness, his chronic raptures. The Russian’s atheism is 
always “riotous” or “defiant” or “hilarious”; the Russian’s eyes 
invariably “sparkling” or “glowing” or “burning.” History 
“bristles,” contrasts “shriek.” Yet through it all, and perhaps 
because of it all—for the Russian scene does invite hyperbole— 
the reader is made conscious of the terrific flux, the dynamics, 
the conflicts of the transition stage of the revolution. Old 
morals, decayed religions, tottering institutions, obsolete habits 
and attitudes and prejudices—everything is breaking, crashing, 
disappearing, and giving place to the new, the vigorous, the 
daring. There are savagery here and beastliness, self-sacrifice 
and heroism, drama and pathos and beauty. Where the author 
depicts, he wields his pen with authority. He knows his 
Soviet Russia; and one accepts his pictures, though heightened 
in color and lacking in the subtler shadings, unreservedly. 

When, however, Mr. Hindus attacks ideas, philosophies, 
intellectual currents, when he becomes an expositor rather than 
a narrator, he is less convincing and slips at times into the 
trite, the false, or the absurd. Here is a typical illustration: 
“I have often thought,” he says gravely, “that fundamentally 
what distinguishes a Communist from other revolutionaries is 
his readiness to kill and to be killed.” Surely this tidbit is 
not the result of repeated cogitation. In his historical data and 
his references to the Russian classics, again, Mr. Hindus is not 
always sufficiently vigilant. For instance, his entire discussion 
of the absence of the chivalric tradition in Russia and the effect 
of such absence on the present development of sexual and mari- 
tal relations is based on a somewhat inadequate mastery of 
historical antecedents. His references to the Russians of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries as “savage” and to Kiev as the 
place where the first printing-press was set up are wrong, while 
his branding of Lermontov and Pushkin, particularly Pushkin, 
as “tearful” poets is utterly absurd. 

But there is no need of multiplying examples. After all, 
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these are details which may lessen the value of the book for 
the pedant, but they do not at all need to affect the average 
reader. On the whole the book is sound, worth while, and a 
genuine contribution to the growing literature about the Soviet 
Union. It fully deserves a prominent place on the shelves of 
anyone interested in the subject. 

JosHua Kunitz 


The Great Dissenter 


The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes. Arranged 
with Introductory Notes by Alfred Lief. Foreword by 
Dr. George W. Kirchwey. The Vanguard Press. $4.50. 


HIS book is a unique tribute of a kind that has never 
l been paid, as far as I know, to any judge of the United 
States, not even to John Marshall. In one volume there 
have been collected here the dissenting opinions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, with enough of his majority opinions to make clear his 
position. The value of such a compilation should lie far be- 
yond considerations of convenience. It must be not only a 
recognition of the great role which Justice Holmes has filled 
but also a means of continuing and increasing his influence. 
Thus in medieval times were collected the consilia of the great 
jurists—of an Azo, an Irnerius, a Bartolus. 

The reader will find here, however, touches of the twen- 
tieth century to disturb the analogy. Mr. Lief, who has ar- 
ranged the cases, has unfortunately been unable to restrain his 
wit. He has seen fit to prefix to the opinions titles of his own 
invention which can hardly be said to accord with the great 
issues they raise. I need only mention such inspirations as 
“What Price Water?”’, “Taxis and the Common Law,” or 
“Uncle Sam as Tenant.” He has also arranged the cases in 
groups which are not always happy, since they lead to arbitrary 
emphasis upon single aspects of the opinions. Such categories 
as “On Hampering Social Experiments” or “On Infringing 
upon Freedom” do express characteristic preoccupations of Jus- 
tice Holmes, but they have made it necessary to assemble the 
opinions that remain under such novel constitutional divisions 
as “On Usurping Power” and “On Escaping Taxes.” This is 
not merely captious criticism. The arrangement adopted fails 
to show the element of growth in the constitutional doctrines 
of Justice Holmes. In 1906 he upheld punishment for construc- 
tive contempt even as against a defense that the charges were 
true; in 1923 he went so far as to ask the pointed and embar- 
rassing question, “How can it be pretended that the charge ob- 
structed the administration of justice when the judge seemingly 
was willing to condone it if the petitioner would retract?” Yet 
the latter case precedes the former. Only a simple chronologi- 
cal marshaling of the opinions could exhibit the achievement 
of that noble skepticism of Justice Holmes which is of even 
greater moment than any of his attitudes toward particular 
constitutional problems—a skepticism which has come to consist 
of constitutionally believing everything. 

It is this which makes him the great dissenter. Yet in 
this respect, too, he has not been appreciated in the all too brief 
foreword of four pages contributed by Dean Kirchwey. The 
latter, indeed, denies Justice Holmes the claim and the title. 
He points out that, after all, he has dissented in only one out 
of every eight or ten cases. I pass over the fact that obviously 
the average case involves only ordinary legal matters, not great 
issues. Dissent is not to be interpreted statistically. It recalls 
to me the method introduced some years ago by Charles Warren 
in defending the Supreme Court; after all, he said, it had 
held only fifty-three acts of Congress void. Is this a way to 
measure crises? It may, indeed, be that in a better constitu- 
tional world Justice Holmes would not be dissenting. The most 

















An Important New Book 


THE 
LABOR 
INJUNCTION 


By 
Felix Frankfurter and Nathan Greene 


This is a comprehensive study of the labor injunc- 
tion in all of its phases. The legislative efforts to 
define and limit the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes are traced in detail, and the judicial appli- 
cation of the injunction, in Federal and State juris- 
dictions, is analyzed. The authors then give their 
views on the appropriate direction of future legisla- 
tion. The labor injunction has never been a more 
vital subject than it is today. No other book has 
treated of it so adequately as this. Price, $5.00 
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damaging remark on constitutionalism ever made is contained 
in the opening sentence of one of his opinions which really 
should be quoted more often than it has been: “I also think 
that the statute is constitutional, and but for the decision of my 
brethren I should have felt pretty clear about it.” But it is 
another matter to say that it is practically involuntary dissent 
to be compelled to point out that a steel laborer is not on an 
equality for purposes of bargaining with the United States 
Steel Corporation, or that the Nineteenth Amendment has not 
abolished all differences between men and women. For the 
vindication of these truths we need not, as Dean Kirchwey con- 
cludes, look to “the years to come.” They have long been vin- 
dicated in public opinion, and even Justice Holmes’s brethren 
have changed their minds and departed from the ideas once 
enunciated for the court by the naive Justice Peckham. Justice 
Holmes (and, of course, Justice Brandeis) dissenting, have not 
done so in vain. WILLIAM SEAGLE 


Books in Brief 


Cyrano. By Cameron Rogers. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

For the biofiction that enables these earnest days to enjoy 
the old excitement beneath culture’s cloak, few figures are more 
providentially equipped than Cyrano de Bergerac. Bearing 
a bought coat-of-arms, this long-nosed libertine, best swordsman 
of swift dueling days, most savage satirist of a bitter age, 
stood always at the door of triumph as it closed, and died—his 
greatest work unpublished—struck by a falling beam. Pertraps, 
indeed, the legend Rostand has helped create has grown more 
real than the man; for Cameron Rogers, whose picture of 
Paris brings its streets to us in all their noisy jostling and 
crawly dirt, has not given life to the man who struts them. 
The swordsman seems drawn for Douglas Fairbanks; the man 
of letters lives the later years of a bolder Ichabod Crane. 
The bibliography, off-handedly including Sainte-Beuve’s “Lun- 
dis” (eleven volumes), is content, for the greatest authority on 
Cyrano and the other libertine writers—F. Lachévre—with a 
reference to a magazine article. Those, however, to whom the 
presence of the booklist gives countenance will enjoy the 
romance that precedes it. 

The Iron Man and the Tin Woman. By Stephen Leacock. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2. 

Apart from his college work Mr. Leacock has written 
eighteen books, he says in a letter quoted on the jacket of this 
one. He goes on to say that he would sooner have written 
“Alice in Wonderland” than the whole of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Well, here is number eighteen, and while it is far 
from being another “Alice in Wonderland” or even another 
“Nonsense Novel,” it contains forty pieces of nonsense com- 
bined with satire which one wishes the right people might be 
forced to read. Some of the pieces are better than others; no 
humorist can be always at his best, but Mr. Leacock is one of 
those who is never at his worst. 


Instinct and Intelligence. By R. W. G. Hingston. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 

If we knew better what either of them were we might 
draw sharper lines between instinct and intelligence, though if 
the behaviorists should succeed in making of all human action 
a mere chain of reflexes to external stimuli the distinction would 
be lost. Major Hingston writes as a prebehaviorist, but the 
result is the same. Documenting his every statement with a 
series of observations on insect life in the tropical East, he con- 
cludes that some insects at least have memory and the ability 


to learn from experience—“intelligence.” “Regarded from a 
psychological point of view,” he says, “the brain of man and 
the brain of the insect possess the same fundamental qualities.” 
Some of his evidences of intelligence might be defined as com- 
plicated instinct, but the old religious insistence upon a sharp 
line between intelligent man and instinctive beast is being whit- 
tled away from both ends. Any amateur philosopher is free 
to draw his own inferences and conclusions from the rich data 
here presented. 


The Picture Book of Sculpture. By Harold and Mary Fowler. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

This book is intended to interest children in sculpture and 
give them some understanding of it. There are illustrations 
representative of the work of different countries and periods, 
accompanied by clear, interesting, and undogmatic descriptions 
of the pieces and schools. The only fault is an inadequate 
representation of modern work. 


Tu Fu: The Autobiography of a Chinese Poet. Arranged 
from his Poems, and Translated by Florence Ayscough. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5. 

By arranging his verse in a sequence which records and 
comments upon his own development and piecing out the gaps 
with her notes, Mrs. Ayscough contrives to give us an auto- 
biography of the Tang poet whom the Chinese regard as “the 
Master.” The book is additionally valuable for its coinci- 
dental treatment of Chinese poetry and history, but Mrs. 
Ayscough’s translations are somewhat too literal to give pleas- 
ure. There is to be a second and completing volume. 


A Short History of Chinese Civilization. By Richard Wil- 
helm. The Viking Press. $4. 

Compact, scholarly, and understanding, this rather short 
book contains the matter of a political history, a social history, 
a history of the arts, the literature, and the religions of China, 
and in three of these fields can displace the best previous book 
on the subject. All that may be said in objection is that at 
times the author is too reverential. The book is handsomely 


bound and superbly illustrated. 


Films 


Screen Musical Comedy 
Amex deal can be said for as well as against the 


exact reproduction of a stage performance by means of 

the motion picture. But to stress this problem today 
would be to overlook the fact that the technical powers of the 
motion picture are still wholly inadequate for creating the 
illusion of a performance that is enacted within the walls of 
a theater. Nothing less than such an illusion can justify the 
use of the stage technique on the screen, and the penalty for 
ignoring this truth is a painful incongruity that often borders 
on the inept. Screen adaptations of musical comedies are par- 
ticularly open to criticism on this score. This season the 
Hollywood workshops have been turning them out by the 
dozen, with the majority of them patterned faithfully after the 
stage model.’ In the few cases where music and dancing were 
incidental and woven more or less intelligently into the story, 
the pictures were at least bearable, and occasionally, as for 
instance “Sunny Side Up,” even quite entertaining. It is, how- 
ever, the attempt to adapt to the screen the conventional genre 
of the stage musical comedy that deserves greater considera- 
tion, in spite of the poverty of artistic thought which it 
represents. 
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NEES Thursday and Saturday, 


WALDORF a ee St., Bet. 6th & 7th Aves. Eve., 8: oa 








BASIL SYDNEY and MARY ELLIS 
in CHILDREN of DARKNESS 


A Rich Satire on Exploiters of All Ages 
by Edwin Justus Mayer, author of “The Firebrand” 


THEATRE—47th Street, West of Broadway 
BILTMORE Evenings, 8 :50—Mats., “wed. and Sat., 2:40. 








2 By 
City Haul ELIZABETH MIELE 
with HERBERT RAWLINSON 
A COMEDY ON MUNICIPAL POLITICS 


HUDSON THEATRE—44th St., E. of B’dway 


mabe’ > SATURDAY LUNCHEON 
f the New York Chapter 
LEAGUE *FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
at the HOTEL WOODSTOCK 


12:45 P.M., Saturday, Feb. 8, 1930 


The Prisoner in Revolt—A Challenge 
to the Nation 


Speakers: 
JOHN BLACK, Ex-prisoner 


HASTINGS HART, Former President, American 
Prison Association 





Chairman: BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


Make reservations in advance at the office of the L.L.D. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City—Algonquin 5865. 


MEMBERS $1.00 NON-MEMBERS §1.25 
Listen in on WEAF, 1:45 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 














Evenings 8:50. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:40. 
14th St.—6th Ave. 


IVIC REPERTORY ‘Svenines. 8:20. 


Oc, $1, $1.50. Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays, 2:30. 
EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 
Fri.Eve.,Jan.31, “A Sunny Morning” & “L’'Invitation au 
Voyage’; Mon.Eve.,Feb.3, “The Sea Gull”; Tues.Eve., 
Feb.4 & Thurs.Mat.,Feb.6, “The Open Door” & “Women 
Have Their Way”; Wed.Eve.,Feb.5, “The Living Corpse” ; 
Thurs.Eve.,Feb.6, “‘Hedda Gabler.” Seats four weeks in 
advance at Box Office and Town Hall, 113 West 43rd Street. 








WILLIAM HARRIS, JR., PRESENTS 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15th St. Alg. 3094 
NORMAN THOMAS Tues., Feb. 4 
“PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SOCIALISM” 8:30 
DOUGLAS HASKELL Wed., Feb. 5 
“THE STRUGGLE OF ROMANTIC ART” 8:80 
MARK STARR Wed., Feb. 5 
“BRITISH LABOR PARTY” 7-10 
DOMINIC d@’EUSTACHIO Thurs., Jan. 30 
“SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 8:30 
ABEN KANDEL Tues., Jan. 28 
“CENSORS AS CRITICS” 7:00 











“THE FIRST PLAY OF THE SEASON WITH TEETH IN IT.” 
ROBERT LITTELL, WORLD. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


By MARTIN FLAVIN with ARTHUR BYRON 
NATIONAL THEATRE 413t, St.. West of 7th Ave. Evenings 8:50 


Matinees Wednesdays & Saturdays, 2:30 











ETHEL BARRYMORE gvenings 8:80; Matineca Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
LEE SHUBERT Presents 
PHILIP MERIVALE 


DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 


A COMEDY ABOUT LIFE 
“BRAVE, AUDACIOUS, PROVOCATIVE”—Robert Garland, Telegram 











The Actor-Managers, Inc., has the honor to present 


RUTH DRAPER <=: 


Every Eve. including Sunday (except Mon. & Thurs. iB Fly at a a 


THEATRE, 4lst East of Broadway. Mats., Thurs. 
COMEDY and Sat., 2:30. VERY GOOD SEATS” at $1.00. 








The Theatre Guild Presents 


METEOR 


By 8. N. BEHRMAN 
* THEA., 52nd W. of Broad 
Guild Evgs. 8:50. Mata. Thurs. & Sat 3:40 
The Theatre Guild Presents 
By KIRCHON & OUSPENSKY 
. THEA., 45th St. W. of 8t 
Martin Beck Evgs. 3:40. Mate, Thurs ry dae '2:00 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
in the City of New York 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
The Institute of Arts and Sciences 


announces 


Three Free Lectures 
CRIME 


Dr. ALFRED ADLER 


Eminent Viennese Psychologist 


McMILLIN ACADEMIC THEATER 
N. E. Corner Broadway and 116th Street 
Friday evenings, Feb. 7, 14, 21. 


Its Treatment, 
Prevention 
and Cure 


Also 
A Course of 14 Lectures on 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY (Fee $10.00) 
Tuesday Afternoons at 4:15 beginning February 4 
and 


A Course of 7 Lectures on 


SELECTED PERSONAL PROBLEMS (Fee $5.00) 


Wednesday Mornings at 10:30 beginning February 5 
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It scarcely needs pointing out that the conventions of 
musical comedy derive whatever meaning they have from being 
a frank entertainment on a stage that is physically connected 
with the audience. The characters suddenly breaking into song 
or forming themselves into dancing columns are never any- 
thing more than mere actors whose only concern is to enter- 
tain those who are watching their performance. For its part 
the audience expects from them nothing more. It disregards 
the absurdities of the plot or the antics of the characters, be- 
cause it never associates them with real life. 

The screen imitators of musical comedy seem to be ig- 
norant of this essential relationship between the actor and the 
spectator. They place their characters in perfectly natural 
surroundings, introduce them as perfectly normal people, and 
then make them behave as if they were escaped lunatics. Far 
be it from me to suggest that highly conventionalized acting 
is impossible on the screen. On the contrary, it is one of the 
things that the motion picture needs most, but the convention 
used must spring from the peculiar properties of the latter 
and not from those of the stage. Today the screen, in the 
strict sense of the term, is merely a neutral surface for carry- 
ing images, and only helps to emphasize the gap which divides 
the picture from the audience. But it is the only possible link 
between the two, and to make this link perform its liaison ser- 
vice the visual images must be hitched to the screen. In other 
words the screen must become a physical reality in the eyes 
of the audience, a part of the theater building which provides 
the graphic frame of reference for the very being of charac- 
ters in space, as well as for the form in which they are 
presented to view. By this means a motion picture will not 
merely be demonstrated, but will actually be performed before 
the spectator, and a basis will be supplied for conventionalized 
acting of every kind, including that of musical comedy. 

The absence of such cinematic approach in “The Love 
Parade” (Criterion) is particularly regrettable, for apart from 
its treatment of singing this picture is a very remarkable 
achievement in cinematic comedy. The surprising thing about 
“The Love Parade” is that its most telling comic effects are 
produced not by Mr. Chevalier’s acting, which in this picture 
is only moderately good, but by the deft juxtaposition and 
contrast of scenes provided by Mr. Lubitsch’s direction. In 
the field of light comedy Hollywood has no greater master 
than Mr. Lubitsch. 

One wishes there were the same avoidance of the obvious 
in “Sally” (Winter Garden). The picture shows the charm- 
ing personality of Miss Marilyn Miller to some advantage 
but is a routine piece of work in all other respects. 

ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


Drama 


Direct from Moscow 
~ OME weeks ago the junior members of the Theater Guild 


were permitted to have their fling, and chose for the 

occasion the Soviet drama “Red Rust.” The production 
has achieved a greater popularity than perhaps even the parties 
concerned had hoped for, and those who would like to know 
what the contemporary Russian theater is like can get a very 
accurate idea by paying a visit to the Martin Beck. Certainly 
the essentially realistic spirit of the piece is far more typical of 
the Moscow drama as I saw it some eighteen months ago than 
are any of the futuristic extravaganzas more often talked of 
here; and certainly its precise, rather literal-minded earnestness 
is as far from the vague pretentiousness of the communistic 


plays written by American experimenters as it is characteristic 
of the contemporary Russian playwright. Even the unconven- 
tional devices used in staging the piece are not employed in 
the interest of eccentric aesthetic theories, but solely in order 
to make possible the introduction of significant representations 
of every-day scenes, and that, as I have always maintained, is 
the key to all that is most vital in the Soviet theater, for it 
is, essentially, a theater closer and more literally faithful to 
the contemporary life of its audience than any other theater 
in the world. 

“Red Rust” concerns itself with the story of the downfall 
of a hypocrite—a hero of the revolution who is using his 
reputation and his gift for employing the catchwords of the 
new order for the purpose of furthering his selfish love of 
power. Moving against a background of tumultuous student 
life, it manages in the course of its action both to refer in some 
way or other to all the chief conflicts of opinion current in 
Soviet life and to offer a more stinging criticism of certain 
aspects of that life than those who have an exaggerated idea of 
the stringency of the communist censorship would believe 
possible. Its purpose is largely didactic, at least to the extent 
that it concerns itself with nothing which does not have an 
immediate social significance, and in that respect it certainly 
belongs to a type of drama pretty well played out in Western 
Europe and America, but, as no one who exposes himself to 
the tension and excitement of “Red Rust” can longer doubt, 
the Russians have revitalized the form. About their writing 
is a passion and an enthusiasm which inevitably take hold of 
even the spectator who has, in the abstract, no great interest 
in social experiment, and they indubitably make drama out of 
sociological material. Moreover, to say that is to say that they 
succeed where no other school of dramatists has succeeded in 
ten years past. 

I suspect that the reason behind this fact lies less in the 
appearance of any outstanding genius than in the atmosphere 
in which the contemporary Russian lives, for that atmosphere 
is one generated by an intense and hopeful preoccupation with 
social questions. The thesis drama of Europe was, or at least 
soon became, a weary and hopeless thing. Its authors had scant 
faith that anything would be accomplished, and they tended 
almost inevitably to write plays which ended, not triumphantly 
or even tragically, but simply on a note of depression. In 
Russia, on the other hand, the form into which such plays 
naturally fall is the form of melodrama—with the villain foiled 
and the hero on top. Change, at least, as they know from ex- 
perience, can come. ‘The old order can pass, and even those 
who are farthest from believing that the millennium is about 
to arrive know that revolution is possible, and feel that where 
things can be different there is room to hope that they may be 
better. Hence revolutionary drama is real to them, and ab- 
stract questions of social justice seem immediately significant. 

In many respects “Red Rust” is characteristically naive. 
Its most theatrically effective scene—the scene in which the 
villain practices his speech while eating his lunch and at its 
climax proclaims, “Arise, ye children of starvation,” with a full 
mouth, and a sandwich and a bottle of beer in either outstretched 
hand—is elementary in its irony. Moreover, the happy end 
is brought about with an almost childish simplicity, and the 
final curtain descends upon one of those orgies of flag-waving 
which: are almost inevitable in any Soviet play, even if only, 
as was perhaps here the case, in order to convince the censor 
that the author is at bottom soundly communistic. But naivete 
is permissible when it can justify itself by an effectiveness as 
great as this play achieves, and when it can interest, as “Red 
Rust” does, an audience so remote from its passions as an 
American audience must be. Incidentally, the junior members 
of the Guild have every reason to congratulate themselves on 
excellent acting and direction. JosepH Woop Krutcu 
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A BITTER CHARGE ] 
AGAINST WAR e 


= “s FRAGMENT | 
OF AN EMPIRE” | 


NEWEST SOVIET FILM Mh 


NOW 
SECOND SENSATIONAL WEEK 

Love-stirring story of a man 
broken by War, who lost his 
memory and found himself in a 
new world. 

Heart-breaking agonies! 

Gripping revelations of the 
cruelties of War! 


R. K. 0. 
CAMEO THEATRE 


42nd St. & Broadway 
Wisconsin 1789 


i Continuous Performances 














First American Showing beginning Sat., Feb. 1st. 


The World Tours of the Prince of Wales 


The engrossing and highly interesting official travel film of the tours 
of the Prince of Wales between 1920 and 1929. 


55th St. Playhouse 55th St., East of 7th Ave. 


Continuous from noon to Midnight. 








MATINEES: GOOD SEATS, ALL PRICES, AT BOX OFFICE 


WARNER BROS. Present 


GEORGE ARLISS 
“*DISRAELID’ 


(A Vitaphone All-Talking Picture) 


CENTRAL THEATRE 
Broadway and 47th 8&t. 


Daily 2:45—8:45 
Sunday 83—6—S5:45 











FORUM ON CURRENT EVENTS 


Saturday 2 P.M. Admission 25 cents 
DR, IRA S. WILE 
Eminent Spe cialist in Child Psychology 
“THE DELINQUENT CHILD AND 
THE DEL INOU ENT COMMUNITY’ 
SAILENDRA NATH GOSE February 8 
American Representative Indian National Council 
“THE INDEPENDENCE OF INDIA" 
WM. H. BRIDGE February 12 
Creative Psychology 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
1 E. 15th 8t. Algonquin 3094 


February 1 








DEBATE oF | 
A Momentous <3-Comered DEBATE!!! 
Which Offers More to the Workers 
of the World? 

COMMUNISM, or 
SOCIALISM, or ‘PD 

it CAPITALISM ¢ 

aman or a 

Fenner 


BROCKWAY s Socialism 


Brilliant Labor -# of British Parliament 
Prof. Edwin R. A. 
SELIGMAN says Capitalism 
Foremost Economist, Columbia University 
Chairmen, SAMUEL UNTERMYER & ROGER N. BALDWIN 
SuBJECT 
RESOLVED: That Capitalism offers more to the workers of the 
world than Secialism or Communism. 
THIS SUNDAY, FEB. 2, 1930—8:30 P. M. 
MECCA TEMPLE—133 W. 55tp STREET 


Reserved Seats $1.00, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 & $2.75 
Obtainable at Civic Club, 18 E. 10th Street; Colum- 
bia ws Bookstore; Rand School Bookstore ; 
71E. 1 th Street, and New School , 465 W. 
28rd deroet. 








Also at offices of 
LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
af 11 W. 42nd Bt. Chickering 5789 or Spring 1716 
Tickets on sale at Mecca Temple Box Office—Phone Circle 1796 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


Ay TRIPLE-FEATURE PROGRAM!!! 
‘ve | VICTOR HUGO’S 
Re | Immortal Drama 
"1 1“LES MISERABLES” 
PROGRAM | a powerful film-version 
of the French Revolu- 
tion enacted in the ac- 
Added tual locale of the story 
Attraction by a cast of 10,000. 
an —and on the same program— 
(American 
Premiere) HF’ VOLUTION 
H. 6. WELLS’ =f 
a comprehensive 
“DAY-DREAMS” ii cinema-exposition 


of the theory 

of man’s derivation, 
famous Eng - by the producers of the 
lish Utopian— “EINSTEIN THEORY?” film. 


FILM GUILD CINEMA 


Direction: Symon Gould 
52 West 8th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 
Popular Prices Spring 5095-5000 
Continuous Daily mote & to Midnight 
Special Forenoon Prices: --Sun., 12-2—50e 
Weekdays, 12-2—35c. 


2 Days—Thurs., Fri., Jan. 
and ‘ ‘THE "KAISER IN 


—a screen, i 
fantasy by the |} 





80-3Ist—LILLIAN GISH in 


t 
am WAR AND PEACE.’ 


“THE WIND” 

















International Relations Section 





Fascist 


Finance 


By FRANCESCO NITTI 


in Italy is reprinted from the Manchester Guardian 

W eekly of January 3. Its author, Francesco Nitti, 
is an eminent economist and was Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of Finance of Italy prior to the Fascist regime. He is 
now in exile. 


It is very difficult to procure exact information as to the 
finance of countries under a dictatorship. There is no check; 
parliamentary documents are valueless; the censored press in- 
spires no confidence. What can be said, however, is that dicta- 
torship finance is always bad... . 

There are very alarming symptoms in Italy. The real 
conditions of credit and industry are evidenced by the bills of 
exchange protested and the drafts not honored at due date: 
the number was 306,703 in 1922, just before the arrival of 
Fascism, and 743,972 in 1928. Declarations of bankruptcy are 
being avoided as far as possible; the courts are very tolerant. 
But the number of bankruptcies has increased in the same 
period from 3,828 to 12,103. A large number of banks have 
failed, and the most important industries are in difficulties. Ac- 
cording to the Bulletin Statistique of the League of Nations, 
last August Italy had 1,204 bankruptcies, Germany 845, France 
811, the United Kingdom 357 and 286 windings-up,of com- 
panies, and so on. Bearing in mind that Italian industry is 
only a small fraction of the industry of Britain, Germany, or 
France, the extreme gravity of the situation which has been 
produced through the suppression of all economic liberty is 
clear. The New York Wall Street Journal has examined the 
situation of the security market in Italy. Everything is con- 
trolled. Sales are not free, and quotations are purely artificial. 
Stockbrokers are compelled to send in returns of sellers. Stock- 
brokers in Rome have been imprisoned simply for having said 
that the quotations for certain securities ought to be lower. In 
spite of this, government stocks are falling every day; and 
even this is paradoxical. The result of every stabilization has 
been to raise the prices of government securities. In France 
and Belgium there were rapid increases in price after stabiliza- 
tion. In Italy no one believes in the stabilization of the lira, 
and government stocks are falling daily although the existing 
prices are artificial. 


, | \ HE following article on the present economic situation 


3% per cent 5 per cent 
stock consolidated 
errr rrrerr rT Te Tr errr SB.SS = -ceecee 97.28 
BFE cc cccccccsccocesesosee ee 94.49 
Peete edcccedeatesencecs fk errr 90.00 
BP 6 6edb eececcisdasccenss GEAD ss ccccce 79.08 
Prrerr TT Te eee ere ee ee (re 84.16 
1929 (present price)........ A errr se 80.45 


(The present prices include the December coupons, 1.75 for the 
314 per cent and 2.50 for consols.) 
It is well known that the word of the Fascist Government is 
of very restricted value. In November, 1926, it did not pay 
the treasury bonds which fell due, and compulsorily converted 
23,504,000 of treasury bonds into a consolidated loan which 
had to be accepted at a very high price that is constantly falling. 
In 1931, 7,000,000 more treasury bonds will fall due,* and it 
is known already that they will not be able to be redeemed. 
The thing which has especially upset economic conditions 
in Italy has been the stabilization of the lira.... Stabiliza- 
tion was effected at an absurd level on December 21, 1927. In 


the decree of stabilization the pound sterling was fixed at 92.46 
lire and the dollar at 19.10. In round figures Italy stabilized 
at about 1 to 3% of gold parity, while France stabilized at 1 to 
5 and Belgium at 1 to 7. Italy is much poorer than France 
and Belgium and her economic resources are very limited. This 
stabilization was a Bartholomew’s Night for the national 
wealth. Its result was to render the taxation insupportable, 
the public debt excessively burdensome, and production very 
difficult. Expressed in gold, the central and local government 
expenditure in Italy is little less than that of France, which is 
at least three times richer. 

In order to maintain the artificial level of the lira (which 
cannot be kept up indefinitely), loans have been contracted in 
America, and the industrialists have also been compelled to 
contract loans, the aggregate exceeding $500,000,000. Nearly 
9,000,000,000 lire have been lost in the operations of the treas- 
ury. Debts have been piled up, piled up continually. In order 
still to keep the lira steady, recourse is now being had to the 
reserves of the Banca d'Italia, the only bank of issue. The 
bank’s reserves of gold and of first-class foreign securities fell 
from 12,516,000,000 lire in March, 1927, to 10,240,000,000 at 
the end of September, 1929. It is not to be supposed that this re- 
serve actually exists in gold and securities. The figure is cal- 
culated in “paper gold,” that is, by multiplying the actual 
quantity of gold or securities by the stabilization quota. The 
real reserve was equivalent eighteen months ago to £623,000,- 
000, and has since dropped to the equivalent of £510,000,000.* It 
is falling daily, and it is almost impossible to get credits abroad. 

The trade balance has continually gone from bad to worse; 
the balance of foreign payments is menacing and is making it 
impossible to sustain the existing rate of the lira. 


Imports Exports Deficit 

(In millions of lire ) 
Seer ae 19,381 16,529 2,852 
See Oe ere 26,200 21,015 5,184 
SE esse cswesesete 20,375 15,632 4,743 
Sere errr 21,920 14,559 7,361 


1929 (first 8 months) 14,675 .... 9,593 .... 5,082 
(Gazzetta Ufficiale, February 21 and October 21, 1929.) 


The present year shows virtually the same deficit as 1928. 
Thus in five years the deficit has grown in round figures from 
£140,000,000 to £250,000,000. Italy is no longer a creditor but 
a debtor country. 

The merchant marine is passing through a severe crisis. 
Its revenues are only of limited importance. In the past the 
balance of payments was made good from two big sources of 
revenue. The more important of these was the money sent 
home by Italian emigrants. The other source was the expendi- 
ture of tourists; it has fallen nearly 40 per cent... . 

Italian emigrants are almost all anti-Fascist workers, and 
have no sympathy with the government and no confidence in 
the stability of the lira. The export of money is not free. But 
the rich Italians are convinced that the stabilization is only 
transitory, and that the lira will fall. They are secretly sending 
abroad all that they can dispose of. 

What is the cause of this situation? It lies primarily in 
the heavy expenditure of the dictatorship. In order to main- 
tain itself in power it has had to increase the public expendi- 
ture, undertake useless works, and appease a large number of 





* At 92.46 lire to the pound sterling, these figures Id k out 
£135,000,000 and £111,000,000.—Epitor THe Masten. Tee 
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discontented people. The state budget is an insoluble puzzle. 
There is no real budget, since the government can do what it 
will by decree. Since the decree of June 5, 1926, a series of 
tricks have been resorted to to dissemble the expenditure. There 
are a large number of special accounts outside the budget. The 
current budget, which showed a small deficit, has in reality a 
deficit of nearly 2,000,000,000 lire. 

The waste is so serious that even under the Fascist regime 
an interesting document, the Report of the General Commis- 
sion of the Budget, presented to the Chamber on June 11 last, 
was compelled to admit them. This document admitted (page 
30) that the real military expenditure had more than doubled 
between 1922-23 and 1927-28. Alongside the army, navy, and 
air service, there are six special militias for the defense of 
Fascism, with an enormous personnel. The police expenditure 
is three times as heavy as in France. According to the budget 
commission, the interest on the public debt increased from 
4,134,000,000 lire in 1922-23 to 4,674,000,000 in 1927-28; the 
expenditure on the state employees and functionaries from 
3,558,000,000 to 4,376,000,000; the expenditure on pensions 
(Fascism has dismissed the best officials in order to make room 
for its faithful supporters) from 359,000,000 to 753,000,000; 
on the civil services (including personnel) from 3,257,000,000 
to 4,745,000,000, and so on. Expenditure in the colonies has 
gone to so absurd a length that it amounts now to the equiva- 
lent of nearly £50 per head of the native population. . . 

Fascism has to spend lavishly; not only for its heavy mili- 
tary requirements, its swollen police, its six special militias, but 
hundreds of millions of lire on continual and very active propa- 
ganda abroad. ‘The discussion in the American Senate on the 
subject of the publications of Harper’s Magazine is very 
interesting in this connection. Expenditure is incurred for 
purely political purposes in Austria, Hungary, and the Balkans. 
Albania has been armed, and in this poor and ill-endowed 
country more than £60,000,000 have been spent... . 








VISIT RUSSIA 


Short, low rate $ 

Winter trips from 280 bp 
Including round trip passage 
and a five day complete service 
and sightseeing in Leningrad 
and Moscow. 


AMALGAMATED BANK 
Travel Dept. 
11-15 Union Square, N. Y. O. 


or 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank 
111 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Il. 
For information on Spring 
and Summer trips, write for 
booklet “N.” 











ATHEISM 


Book catalogue FREE. Set of tracts, 10c. 


American Association for Advancement of Atheism, Inc. 
119 E. 14th St. New York, N. Y. 
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aries worked out with reference to social, 
economic, historic, artistic and scenic features. 

Visits to factories, schools, children’s com- 
munities, collective farms and villages .. . art 
treasures, palaces and workers’ rest homes 
. +» for the adventurous ... camping in the 
Caucasus and study of primitive tribes. 

Small groups, each accompanied by a quali- 
fied American leader and Russian interpreter. 
From $395 including express steamship pass- 
age. Literature available. 


Individual itineraries also exe- 
® cuted alndependent year-round @ 
representation in Russia 


20.30 WEST 43rd STREET NEW YORK 
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We Announce for Publication—A Limited Edition of the | 
New Dutton Spring Catalog in de luxe illustrated form 


You can obtain your copy, with our compliments, at 
no expense to yourself (THAT 1S; as long as they last) 


IN ORDER TO AVOID THE DULLNESS OF MOST CATALOGS, WE PRESENT 
A RADICAL DEPARTURE FROM THE CONVENTIONAL FCRM 


Cover Design by Henriette Price 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK fi 





FOR THOSE WHO SEEK THE THRILL 
: OF DISCOVERY IN GOOD BOOKS 


A MAGIC PASS TO HOURS OF DELIGHTFUL 
ENTERTAINMENT, THRILLING ADVENTURE AND 


years of appreciative ownership 


On January 30th’ 
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| O EDUCATIONAL 
THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


PROGRAM—Jan. 31-Feb. 8 
AT COOPER UNION 
8th Street and Astor Place at 8 o'clock. 
| Admission Free. 
one Jan. 31—DR. EVERETT DEAN MAR- 











THE PsYCHOLOGY OF PROGRESS 
“Psychological Factors in the Evolution of 
Morals, Taboo, | Intuition, Reason and the Idea 
of the ‘Good.’ 


'B ETHICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Sunday, Feb, 2—Dr. Scott Buchanan—“Toward 
a Religion of Science.” 


iB NATURAL SCIENCE 


Tuesday, Feb. 4—Dr. Gardner Murphy—"“Pasy- 
chology as the Science of Biography.” 


MUHLENBERG BRANCH 
LIBRARY 


209 West 23rd St. at 8:30 o’clock. 
Monday, Feb. 3—Mr. Nathaniel Peffer—‘China: 
A Civilization in Disintegration.” “The Real 
Problem of the Far East: Break-up of a Social 
Order.” 

Wednesday, Feb. 5—Dr. John Bartlett Brebner— 
Literature as Social History—‘“Where Literature 
Fails: The Half Told Tale.” 

Thursday, Feb. 6—Dr. E. G. Spaulding—The 
Ways and Means of Reasoning—‘Reasoning in 
Aristotelian Logic: Terms, Propositions, Syllo- 
gisms.” 

Saturday, Feb. 8—Dr. Richard McKeon—The Old 
}:| and the New Logic—“Experience and Self- 











FURNISHED ROOMS 





Manhattan Beach Hotel 
Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. 


IVE in a modern fireproof hotel 
by the seashore for less than in 
the crowded city—$9.00 per week 
and up for one; $12.00 per week 
and up for two. Ailjil hotel services 
included. Tennis and handball 
courts. 37 minutes from Times 
Square (B.M.T. Brighton Beach Sta- 
tion). Phone Sheepshead 3000. 











TEN minutes Wall Street, all subways, sunny 

front and bed room, attractive, redecorated, 
continuous hot water in room; also large rear 
hall room, facing garden. Moderate. 239 Dean 
&., Brooklyn. Triangle 7743. 





APARTMENT TO SHARE 





ITUATED midtown, young woman (Semitic) 

desires to share her interesting studio apart- 
ment (two rooms and kitchenette) with one or 
two congenial persons; pleasant atmosphere: 
extremely reasonable rental. Evenings Cathedral 
9414. 





RESTAURANT 





CAFE INE 
249 EAST 13th St.—Close to 2nd Ave. 
An eating place of distinction 
—And a lot of it— 

A quiet place for a rendezvous 
Chess Conversation 











Sey BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 2,000,006 


Books 
Foy.zes, Charing Cross Rd., London, Eng. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT 


Wanted—Let us publish your book. The best 
service at lowest cost. MBaporn PUBLISHING Co., 
27 Beach St., Boston, Mase. 


DEMOCRATIC YOUTH 


To help and encourage democratic youth to 
take its proper part in practical politics, to 
assist in making our government more intelli- 
gently Gpesrecsive. is the purpose of Demo- 
cratic outh. Published monthly at West 
Liberty, Ky., for young idealists who still be- 
lieve in democracy. Edited by Rosco Brong. 
Dime brings sample copy. Four months’ trial 
subscription for 25c. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


R2YtHMICS councillor, progressive chil- 
dren’s camp, in general vicinity of New 
jy Apt. 1, 491 8rd St., Bklyn., N. Y. South 
6963. 























ARVARD law student desires job for sum- 

mer; experienced chauffeur, lifeguard, swim- 
ming instructor, hotel clerk, waiter, and tutor. 
Anything will do. What have you? Box 2287, 
“% The Nation. 

ULTURED German lady, 36 years, trained 

registered nurse, college graduate, experi- 








Evident Truths. 
Learn 


How To THINK 


You Can Do Nothing More Important. 
A RECENT DISCOVERY BY 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
How to Solve Life Problems 
Write RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D. C. 











FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH 
Conversational method. Native teachers. Private 
lessons, 75c, short course, 9 to 9 daily. 18th year. 
FISHER’S SCHOOL OF papeteess 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. 85th Street 





UNIVERSAL INSTITUTE OF 
LANGUAGES [REncH—sraNisn 
Private lessons Tée (Daily 9-0). Native teachers. 

method. 18 years’ ex- 


Simplified conversa: 

perience. Also neglected 

1265 Lexington Ave., Nertheast Cer. 85th St. 
FRENCH INSTRUCTION 


RENCH—modern instruction suited individual 

needs, or smal] group, by professional ~~ 
native. Evenings. Rates fair—depending 

kind and length lessons. Box 2268, % The ‘Nation. 











DISCUSSION 





enced traveler, good housekeeper, u 
wishes position. Box 2288, % The Nation. 


[NSTRUCTOR of French, woman, open to en- 
gagement 1930-1931. Address Box 2289, 
Ye The Nation. 


OO honest,” comments one employer. With 

this handicap can you use and compensate 
experienced, capable, intelligent sales represen- 
tative or branch manager who can assume re- 
sponsibility. Box 2290, % The Nation. 


OUNG MAN, 23, cultured and refined, desires 

to associate with gentleman as his assistant 
in a capacity where MUSIC shall be the chief 
interest. Extensive musical and literary back- 
ground. Box 2291, % The Nation. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS: 
Mail your classified ads so they reach us 
Friday, to insure their appearance in the 
issue of THE NATION on the stands the 


following Thursday. 
THE NATION 20 VESEY ST., N. Y. 




















THE GROUP 

A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at Auditorium—150 West 85th St. 
Tuesday, February 4th, at 8:30 P.M. 

DR. FRITZ WITTELS 
(Distinguished Psycho-Analyst ) 

will speak on: 
“THE HYSTERICAL CHARACTER” 


Sunday afternoon at 4 P.M. (Feb. 9th) 
Informal Discussion Group 
SEYMOUR A. SELIGSON 
will speak on: 

“WILL THE SUPERMAN OR THE 
MORON SURVIVE?” 

Tea will be served. 

Admission 50c¢ Organized 1918 
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oO RESORTS o | 


SONAQUA CLUB 
Lake Mohegan, N. Y. 


The Haven for Sport Lovers. Ideal for recrea- 
tion and relaxation. Convenient for week-ends. 
Only 45 miles from New os 











Sports Spee: rm 
Skating, Hiking, PPecein's Washington's 
Skiing, Tobogganing. Birthday Weeken 

For reservations call Peekskill = 


THE LAKE VIEW 





daughe of ee 
Excellent Cuisine 
Moderate Rates 
$9 Madisen Ave. Phone Lakewood 287 
Lakewood - New Jersey 
Rustic Beauty for your relaxation and ree 


reation, convenient for week ends. pu | 
hours from Grand Central. Skating, Skiing 


tobogganing 
HIL-BERT HOUSE, Lake N.Y. 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. Tel. 353 


UNITY HOUSE 


FOREST PARK, PA. 
Modern accommodations 
Skating on private mile and a half 


Lake. Tobogganing, Sleighing and 
Skiing on premises. 
Make reservation—New York Office 
Chelsea 2148 3 West 16th St. 


Owned by International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. Operated on non-profit basis. 








Open all year. 











PS country, hills, pinegroves, won- 

views; home-like coee: © finest 
food ; ae and other sports; 1% hours by 
Erie R. BR. or route 17. 


ZINDOREST PARK 
Monroe, N. Y. Phone 122 F 3 


FOR A WINTER 
VACATION 
Complete rest and rebuilding, in delight- 


ful country. Invigorating outdoor life. 
Winter Sports. Saddle horses. 


Only 1% hours from New York. 
TOPSTONE FARM 
IN THE CONNECTICUT HILLS 


Write: R.F.D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Telephone: Ridgefield 648 

















THE TIME TO FIND 
YOUR SUMMER HOME IS 





GET RESULTS! 
Call READERS’ SERVICE 


For information about our 
REAL ESTATE columns. 


THE NATION, FITzroy 9074 








A book that “Surpasses 
ARISTOTLE’S Metaphysics and 
KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason”’ 


PROCESS 
AND REALITY 


By Alfred North Whitehead 


Author of Science and the Modern World 


‘4 VERY remarkable book. It witnesses anew to the vital 

achievement of the human intelligence in our period. . . 
S. Alexander’s monumental Space, Time and Deity opened a 
decade; Whitehead’s Process and Reality comes to close it. 
Perhaps the situation can best be made clear by saying bluntly 
that these two works surpass Aristotle’s Metaphysics and Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason for intrinsic importance . . . 


“The intention of the volume is to give a systematic account of 
the cosmos, in such a way that philosophy, science and religion 
will be reconciled in one sweeping viewpoint. The peculiar merit 
may be indicated by the fact that Professor Whitehead is not 
only a philosopher of extraordinary accomplishment, but of all 
living philosophers the most authoritative on the profound re- 
cent achievements of natural science and mathematics.”—Axton 
Clark, New York Times. 


At all bookstores, $4.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY : NEW YORK 

















is having an anniversary sale. 
ful assortment of dresses, a hats 
smocks, Russian pajamas, 
Orders taken at sale prices. 


O SHOPPERS’ CORNER 0 | 


ARITZA—of 172 West 4th Street — 


and shirts for men. 
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MANSIONS 


announces two 
successive Informal 
and Intimate 
Reunion Dances 


SUNDAY EVE. FEB. 2d 
SUNDAY EVE. FEB. 9th 


at the new A. W. A. Club 
361 W. 57th ST. 


Buffet Supper Admission $ 
Green Mansions, 11 W. 42d St-Vend. 8460 7 











A RECITAL OF YIDDISH POETRY 
The Eminent Yiddish Poet 
MANI LEIB 
Will Read L ad Own tr- 
Saturday Eve., Feb. 1930, ‘clock at 
THE CENTRAL yEWISH INSTINUTS 
125 East 85th St., yon York, 

PROGR 
Mr, Israel Knox wilt * @ paper on 
Mani Leib’s place in Yiddish 
. Mani Leib w ak about poetry 
Satenp. Auen tecmbem wil dae 
pna. 
some of Mani Lal's 8 poems. 
. A number of Mani Leib’s poems will 
be read in English translation. 
MR. J. L. BINER, Chai 


ADMISSION FREE 
Under the Chéfitat of the Jewish Student 
League ( 


ulture 








liated with the Yiddish 
Society) 
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Leading Artists and Writers Unite 
To Give You a Beautiful New Book 
Each Month—For Only $5.00 a Year 


By JULIAN E. BALDWIN 


NE of my choice library possessions is a beautiful book by 
O Anatole France which I bought in a little Paris bookstore 
a few years ago. An artistic, unique volume—it never fails to 
attract attention when ‘-iends browse through my library. 


The book is bound in durable paper, cleverly decorated. To- 
day the book looks as fresh and new as it did when I first 
bought it. Yet it cost me only a few francs—and it is in many 
ways a more distinguished and beautiful volume than some 
three and four dollar books published in America. 


It is not uncommon to buy real literary gems in Europe at 
unbelievably low prices. Many of the newest books by our fore- 
most living writers can be purchased in beautiful, low-priced 
paper cover editions. Romain Rolland, Andre Maurois, Grazia 
Deledda, Nobel prize winner, Hugo Wast are only a few of the 
many fine novelists and biographers whose newest works are 
often issued in this distinctive, inexpensive way. 


Now this revolutionary idea in publishing has come to 
America! But with a difference. . . ! 


Charles Boni, well-known publisher, is responsible for the 
remarkable new Paper Book Club which brings you the latest 
books by famous authors, beautifully and artistically bound— 
for only 42c! Not only that—the American Paper Books are 
beautiful—combining the talents of leading artists, printers and 
writers. 


Before the Paper Book Club was developed, Mr. Boni said: 
“If European publishers can sell outstanding new books by 
important writers so inexpensively—there is no reason why 
American publishers can’t do the same!” As a result of Mr. 
Boni’s efforts a group of distinguished editors, educators, critics 
and artists was organized to work out a plan to give American 
readers beautiful new books—for 1/6 the usual prices. For a 
long time they made preparations, consulted printers, authors 
and typographers—then one day, almost six months ago, the 
Paper Book Club was announced to the reading public. The 
announcement read: Now ... A Book Club That Gives You 
12 Important New Books for the price of one, $5.00! 


The Paper Book Club has more than justified itself. The 
largest number of charter members ever to join any book club 
received the first selection. There were some, of course, who 
said that it couldn’t last, that it was impossible to sell such 
fine books for only 42c. But it did last! And today The Paper 
Book Club is the fastest growing book club in America! 


Press and Public Praise 
Paper Book Selections 


After subscribers received their first two selections, “The 
Golden Wind” by Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry, a ro- 
mantic novel of the Orient, and “Frederick the Great” by Mar- 
garet Goldsmith—a vivid, full-length biography—letter after 
letter came to the Editorial Board expressing amazement that 
such a publishing feat could have been accomplished. 


Two subsequent selections, “Dewer Rides” by L. A. G. 
Strong and “Prosperity: Fact or Myth” by Stuart Chase, 
achieved conspicuous success. Leading critics compared Mr. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Strong to Thomas Hardy, and newspapers throughout the coun- 
try carried feature stories about Mr. Chase’s stimulating 
volume. 


The fifth selection, “Commando” by Deneys Reitz more than 
lives up to General Smuts’ declaration that this is one of the 
best war books he ever read. A thrilling, true story of adventure 
during the Boer war, “Commando” would enjoy a large sale in 
any edition. (In England it sells for $4.00.) 


And yet, these important new books cost only 42c to members 
of the remarkable Paper Book Club! 


Because there are thousands of members of the Paper Book 
Club, the publishers can print large editions. Mass production 
brings the individual cost of the books way down, resulting in 
a saving of more than 80% to YOU. The covers are made of 
durable Art Stock paper, reenforced with crash. “With cover 
and end-papers designed by Rockwell Kent, it (Paper Books) 
is a distinguished piece of work, compounded of good paper, 
clear type and well bound.”"—New York Times. The books 
are “printed with the taste and care that characterize $5.00 
volumes,” says the Minneapolis Star. 


The men who cooperated with Charles Boni in making the 
Paper Book Club possible are: Everett Dean Martin, eminent 
educator; Louis Untermeyer, outstanding American editor, poet 
and critic; Padraic Colum, famous Irish poet and story teller; 
Lincoln Colcord, distinguished critic; Horace M. Kallen, psy- 
chologist and lecturer. Rockwell Kent, art editor, and Elmer 
Adler, director of printing, are responsible for the beauty and 
artistry of the volumes. 


Membership Now Open to All 
—Examination Free— 


Perhaps you would like to receive a leading new novel, biog- 
raphy, or notable book of general interest each month—for only 
42c. Perhaps you would like to receive 12 outstanding volumes 
a year—for less than the price of two. If so, clip the coupon 
at the bottom of this page. It will bring you by return mail, 
the current Paper Book. If you like it, simply send $5.00 for 
one year’s subscription to this unusual book club. Thereafter 
you will receive every month, one outstanding book of fiction 
or non-fiction which ordinarily sells for $2.50, $3.00 or $5.00. 
If you do not care to join, you may return the book without 
cost or obligation. Send your subscription now to Charles Boni, 
Paper Book Club, Dept. 22, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CHARLES BONI, PAPER BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 22, 80 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Please send me the current Paper Book. Within 5 days after receiving 
the book I will send we $5.00 for my paid-in-full subscription to Paper 
Books (a new book each month for 12 months), or return the book without 
cost or obligation. Send check with coupon if you prefer. 


LE ee eT ee Fee Oe eS CE ee ET ES 
(Please Print Name Plainly) 

BO 66:00:56: 05.0606 046 dbs 0064660 CESH 6 Nb 4OR CHEK OR TEMETRE SIERO CORFE 

GO ci nad cccvecnceseetesetonscccescsces State. .cccccccccccccceccseooes 

Orders from Foreign Countries and U. S. Possessions $6.00, payable in 

advance. 
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